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I-KKSIDKNT  ISKI.ISAHIO  I’OKUAS,  OK  I’ANAMA,  A\l>  IIIS  (  AlUNKT. 

>11  llic  l’|■«'silU■m’.s  li’fi  Sr.  Don  Kruesto  T.  I.cfcvri',  .'icoretary  of  forci;!!!  alTairs:  on  his  richt.  Sr.  Don  .liiaii  U.  .Sosa,  seorelary  of  inlcrior  and  jiistioo;  n<‘.\l  lo  Sccrclarj  l,«’l('vri‘ 
is  Sr.  f)on  .\urelio  (iuar<iia.  .swretary  of  finanoo  and  treasury.  .Sr.  l)on  Guillprino  Andreve,  secretary  of  |ml)lic  instniclion;  ami  Sr.  Don  Ladislao  .Sosa,  act  ini;  secretary  cd 
promotion  (foinenfo),  arc  silfiti);  next  lo  Ihc  secretary  of  tlic  inlerior. 


MKMKEIJS  OX  THE  I NTEKX  ATIOXAL  lIKiH  COMMISSION. 

TIIK  ropn'sontativc's  of  tlic  riiitod  States  on  the  International 
High  Commission,  to  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  April  3-15,  in¬ 
clude:  Secndary  of  the  Treasury,  William  (l.MeAdoo,  chair¬ 
man;  Duncan  I’.  Fl(>tch('r,  Stmator  from  F'lorida;  Andrew 
d.  Peters.  Assistant  Secrcitary  of  tlu'  Treasury;  Paul  M.  Warburg, 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  John  II.  Fahey,  ex-])resident 
and  honorary  vice  jiresident  of  the  United  States  (Miamher  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Samuel  Untermyer,  attorney,  of  New  York:  Archibald 
Rains,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  who 
goes  as  an  expi'rt  attache  on  (exchange;  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker  and  Dr. 
C.  K.  McGuire,  assistant  secndaries  general.  Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe  is 
s(‘cretarv  general  of  the  commission,  but  he  will  be  unable  to  accom¬ 
pany  th('  party.  Tlie  High  Commission  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference*  of  May,  1$)15.  Its  general  purpose 
is  to  establish  uniformity  of  laws  on  the  Western  Continent,  and  the 
])rogram  includes  (piestions  relating  to  transportation,  banking, 
credits,  exchange,  commercial  disputes,  \miform  customs  regula¬ 
tions,  money-order  facilities,  ceimnieTcial  travedeis  anel  their  samples, 
patent  anel  tniele'-mark  laws,  anel  eetheu-  subje'cts  eef  e-emmiem  interest 
te)  the  financial  anel  e-eimmercial  intcre-euirse  eef  the  Americas.  The 
wives  e)f  three  of  the*  me*mbe*rs  eif  the*  e-eunmissiem,  Mrs.  ^IcAdoo,  Mis. 
Peters,  anel  Mrs.  Unte*rmyer,  will  ace-eempaii}’  the  party.  Secretary 
e>f  the  Neivy  Josephus  Djiniels  has  eleesignateel  the  armeireel  cruiser 
Tenneftaee  to  cany  thee  e-eunmissioners  te)  South  Ame>rica.  According 
te)  pre*scnt  plans,  the  Tennesftee  will  sail  from  Hamjiton  Re)ads,  Va., 
Mare*h  S,  jiroceeeling  direct  to  Rio  ele  Janeirei,  where  the  jiarty  will 
spenel  a  elay  eir  two.  From  there  a  visit  by  rail  will  be  maele  to  Sae) 
Paule)  anel  Santos;  preeceeeling  freem  Santees  een  the  Tennessee  the* 
])arty  will  go  to  ^lontevielee),  where*  it  is  planneel  te)  alse)  spend  a  day 
e)r  twe).  From  Me)nt<*.vieleo  the  e*e)mmissie)ne*rs  will  proce*eel  to  Buenos 
Aires,  where  they  will  remain  until  after  the  aeljournment  of  the 
e*e)nfeTence.  Le*aving  Buenos  Aires  April  17,  they  will  go  by  train 
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Photo  of  Mr.  WaHmrpr  by  !»a<‘h  Pros. ;  of  Mr.  rntermyer  by  Paul  Thompson ;  of  Dr.  M«*Dulro  !>y  CMInedinst ; 
all  others  by  Marris-Kwin(r. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION  WHICH 
WILL  MEET  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,  APRIL  3-15,  1916. 


In  the  center  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  G.  McAdoo,  chairman;  on  his  right  is  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  .Senator  from  Florida;  on  his'  left,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Top  row,  left  to  right;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  John  H.  Fahey, 
honorary  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Samuel  Untermyer,  attorney,  of 
New  York.  Bottom  row,  center:  Aroliibald  Kains,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco;  on  his  right,  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker,  and  on  his  left.  Dr.  C.  E.  McGuire,  assistant  secretaries 
general. 


'hoti>!<  by  Hurris-Ewliitf. 


SAILING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  CRUISER  “TENNESSEE,”  FROM  HAMPTON 
ROADS,  VA.,  MARCH  8, 1916,  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 


Upper  picture,  right  to  left:  Archibald  Kaiiis,  Samuel  Unlermyer,  \Vm.  G.  McAdoo,  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  John  H.  Fahey,  and  J.  B.  B.  Parker,  of  the  Commission;  Dr.  G.  A.  Sher- 
well,  chief  translator;  C.  M.  Branch,  translator;  S.  J.  Katrberg  and  T.  A.  Gray,  stenographers.  Center 
picture;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  on  board  the  Tennessee.  Lower  picture:  The 
cruiser  Tennessee  steaming  out  of  Hampton  Roads  en  route  for  South  America.  In  the  distance,  to 
the  left,  is  the  President’s  yacht,  the  Mnyflower,  which  carried  the  party  from  Washington  to  Hampton 
Roads. 
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TiiK  I'AX  AMKHK'AX  UXIOX. 


across  tlic  Andes  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  wliile  tlie  Tunuxxee  will 
st(‘ain  southward  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  meet  the  party 
at  the  latter  port.  From  here  t  hey  will  toueh  at  Callao,  pay  a  visit  to 
Lima,  and  then  returning  to  Callao  will  return  to  the  United  Stati's 
via  the  Panama  (’anal.  ’I'he  entire  journey  will  consume  about  ten 
w(“eks. 


AOVISKH  ox  PAX  A.MKHU'AX  A1KA1I5S. 

A  consultation  oiiiee  has  just  heen  (‘stahlished  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of  dohn  Vavasour  Noel,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  assisting  thos(*  contemplating  investment  or  travel  in  Latin 
America  with  proper  advice  and  expert  opinion.  Mr.  Noel  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  experience  as  a  puhlisher  and  newspaper  man  in  Latin 
America  for  a  p(“rioii  of  years,  and  is  W(‘ll  known  among  the  press 
and  journalists  as  the  former  owner  of  tlina*  puhlieations  on  the 
AVest  Coast  of  South  America.  1  h' eouph's  a  knowledge  of  oHicials 
and  conditions  in  the  southern  countries  with  a  similar  ae(|uaintance 
here,  and  proposes  to  offer,  through  his  olliee,  information  dealing 
w'ith  human  factors  as  well  as  statistics,  and  to  furnish  impartial 
atid  capable  advice  on  specific  financial  and  commercial  subjects. 
Mr.  Noel  was  actively  identifu'd  with  the  Second  Pan  American 
ScienI  ific  Congress  recentlv  held  in  M'ashington.  The  Washington 
oflice  of  this  consultation  bureau  is  located  in  the  Colorado  Build¬ 
ing.  a!id  the  New  York  oflice  at  11(5  Nassau  Street. 


FIXANCIAI.  AM)  (’<  ).M  M  KKCI  Al.  COMMISSIONS  TO  I.A'I'IX  AMKUICA. 

.lames  A.  Farrcdl,  presidimt  of  the  United  State's  Steel  Corporation 
and  chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Return  Visit  ('omniittec',  is  to 
h('  eomplinu'ntc'd  upon  tlu'  sucec'ss  which  has  aecompanie'd  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  visiting  partii's  leaving  the  United  .States  for  Latin 
America,  'riu*  fii-st  ptirty.  known  as  the  '  Financial  and  Commercial 
(’onxmission  to  ('('iitral  Ami'iica,”  saih'd  from  New  Orh'ans  on  the 
Uniti'd  Fruit  ('o.'s  sXk'-awwv  AlnDKiarcz  on  Fehruaiy  2,  ami  the  second 
party,  destined  for  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  has  also  heen  organized 
and  is  now  on  its  way.  In  their  composition  tlu'  commissions  are' 
splendidly  typical  of  tlu'  healthy,  activ('  spirit  which  characterizes 
th('  ])r('sent  campaign  in  the  int<'r('sts  of  tlu'  development  of  clos('r 
and  mor('  satisfactory  eommereial  n'lations  between  tlu'  Unitc'd 
States  and  her  neighbors  to  the  south.  The  personnel  of  the  Central 
American  eomni.ission  is  as  follows:  ('hairman,  Lamar  (’.  (Quintero,  a 
well-km)wn  lawvt'r  of  New  Orleans;  .lohn  Clause'll,  manager  foreign 
departmi'iit,  Croeki'r  National  Bank,  of  .San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Frnest 
('.  Ling,  manager  foreign  trade'  elepartment,  Natiemal  City  Bank, 
Ne'w  Yeuk  City  ;  .1.  P.  Ripley,  engiiu'cr,  eif  the'  firm  eif  .J.  G.  White  A; 
Ce).,  e)f  Ne'W  Yeirk  ('ity;  Theimas  .T.  Walker,  vie'c  pre'sieh'iit  First 


IION.  .TOSKl’H  II.  SHE.V,  .\MBASS.\I)OR  OF  THE  UNITEI)  ST.VTES  TO  CHIEF,. 

Joseph  H(K)ker  Sliea,  recently  appointed  Cniteil  States  .Vmbassador  to  Chile,  was  horn  in  the  Stale  of 
Indiana  in  IStiJ.  He  jjradnaled  front  I  he  Indiana  State  Cniversity  in  lss9  and  is  a  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees.  After  beinc  admitted  to  the  bar  he  served  as  proseeulint’  attorney,  jutltte  of  the  circuit 
court ,  and  was  for  two  terms  a  memlter  of  the  Slate  Senate.  .\l  the  itresent  time  he  occupies  the 
l>osilion  of  chief  justice  of  the  apitellale  court. 


Vholo  by  Frank  B.  Moorr.  .New  Orleans. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  COMMISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  first  of  seven  return-visit  commissions,  resulting  from  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  of  May,  1915,  to  tour  groups  of  Latin  American  coimtries. 
Seated  is  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  lawyer,  of  New  Orleans;  standing,  left  to  right:  Ernest  C.  Ling,  manager  foreign  trade  department.  National  City  Bank, 
New  York:  A.  A.  Biddle,  who  accompanies  the  commission  as  secretary;  Roger  \V.  Babson,  president  Babson’s  Statistical  Corporation,  Boston;  John 
Clausen,  manager  foreign  department  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco:  .1.  P.  Ripley,  engineer,  ,1.  (!.  White  <fe  Co.,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Walker, 
vice  president  First  National  Bank,  San  Fernando. 
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National  Bank,  Sail  Foniaiulo,  (’al. ;  and  Roger  W.  Babson,  presi¬ 
dent  Babson’s  Statistical  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.  A.  A.  Biddle 
accompanied  the  party  as  secretary. 

The  sailing  of  the  Central  American  party  was  made  tlu'  occasion 
of  an  active  demonstration  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  indicating 
their  live  interest  in  movements  affecting  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  gcuieral.  A  large  delegation  representing  the  N(‘w  Orleans  Associa¬ 
tion  of  (hmmerce  was  present  and  extend(*d  tlu'ir  Ix'st  wislies  to  tlie 
party  in  its  commendable  endiaivors. 

The  personnel  of  the  I'ruguay-Paraguay  Commission  incliuU's 
Frank  II.  Wesson,  of  Smith  &.  Wesson,  Springfield,  Mass.;  A.  If. 
Titus,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  of  New  York;  W.  E.  llinchcliff. 
president  Burson  Knitting  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  and  Thomas  A.  Crim- 
mins,  of  Crimmins  &  Peirce  (’o.,  Boston,  Mass.  Of  this  number  Mr. 
Wesson  and  Mr.  Titus  an*  aln'ady  in  South  America,  and  Mr.  Hinch- 
cliff  and  Mr.  (Timmins  are  en  route  for  Montevideo,  at  which  point 
the  entire  deh'gation  will  assemble  and  formulate  their  report  to  hi* 
submitted  to  the  International  High  (kimmission  at  its  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires  April  3,  1916. 

These!  parties  are  two  of  seven  of  generally  similar  nature  to  visit 
other  groujis  of  Latin  .Vmerican  countries  under  ajipointment  by  thc! 
Hon.  W.  (i.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  tin*  United  States, 
and  representing  inti'rests  participating  in  the  Pan  American  Financial 
Conference  held  at  Wasliington  in  May,  1915.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  substantial  benefit  will  result  from  tlie  series  of  investigations 
made  by  these  different  visiting  parties;  this  particularly  because  in 
their  composition  are  included  the  most  eminent  financial,  commer¬ 
cial,  aud  technical  experts  of  thc  United  States. 


IMPORTANT  COMMERCIVE  CONVENTIONS. 

Two  of  the  most  influential  business  organizations  in  the  United 
States  have  recently  held  their  annual  sessions,  and  after  several  days 
of  serious  discussions  and  deliberations  have  adjourned  to  carry  into 
practical  operation  the  theories  and  suggestions  developed  in  the 
meetings.  First  came  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  ('ouncil  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  27-29,  wliert' 
nearly  400  delegates  from  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  country  participated.  In  addition  to  tlie  general  mc'i'l- 
ings,  group  sessions  were  held  at  whicli  particular  phases  of  foreign 
trade  were  considen'd  by  delegates  esjiecially  interested  in  them. 
Facilities  for  obtaining  detailed  information  regarding  either  markets 
or  trading  methods  were  afforded  the  delegates  through  tlie  pn'soncii 
of  a  number  of  trade  experts  detailed  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  Pan  American 
irnion,  as  well  as  from  experienced  exporters  and  importers  wlio 


rhotojfraph  hy  Ifarria-Kwinjr. 

DEI-KGATKS  TO  TIIK  FOURTH  AXXUAI.  MF.KTIXO  OF  THE  CirAMBEK  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  I'XITED  STATES  HELP  AT  WASHIXCTOX, 

D.  C.,  FEBRX'ARY  8-10,  191fi. 

There  were  practically  a  thousand  indiviilual  delegates  and  alternates  in  attendance  representing  officially  over  300  organization  members  of  the  Xational  Cliamber.  in  addition 
there  were  a  large  number  of  individual  members  and  guests.  A  unirpie  feature  of  the  banquet  was  a  transcontinental  telephone  demonstration.  \  telephone  connection 
was  placed  at  each  diner’s  plate  and  at  a  given  moment  the  guests  were  delighted  by  hearing  San  Francisco  and  intermediate  i)oints  talk  and  in  listening  to  words  of 
greeting  from  the  governor  of  California  and  thegovemor  of  Xebras'-a.  several  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  dinner. 
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()fr<'r(Ml  tlu'ir  services.  On  Friday,  damiarv  2.S,  a  l)anque1  was  held 
at  the  (irunewahl  Hotel  attended  hy  over  .■)()()  deh'j^ates  and  <'uests. 
Sij;nifieant  speeches  dealing  with  vital  commercial  and  industrial 
|)rohl(mis  in  the  United  States  as  they  afl’ect  fon4«>;n  trade  e.xpansion 
w(‘re  feature's  of  the  occasion.  The  speakers  at  the  hampiet  included: 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  National  (’itv  Bank  of  New  York; 
Fairfax  Harrison,  president  Southern  Railway  (’o. :  and  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  chairman  of  the  Fc'de'tal  Trade*  (’ommissie»n.  Ed<;ar  H.  Far- 
i-ar  presieh'el  as  toastmaster. 

Freun  Fe'hruary  S  tee  10,  the*  fourth  annual  me>etinjr  eef  the  I’niteal 
States  ('hamher  e)f  Ceminiere'e  teeeek  place  at  Washiiifiteui,  1).  C.,  semie 
of  the  sessiems  hein*;  lu'ld  at  the  Willard  Hote'l  and  others  at  the 
Imileliiif;  of  the  Pan  Amerie'an  Union.  Nearly  a  thousand  ele'h'gate^s, 
re'pre'sentinj;  eefliciaUy  eever  JOO  orjianization  meunhers  of  the  national 
e'hainbe'r,  wore*,  present.  4'he  repeert  of  the  heearel  eef  eliree-teers  shewed 
that  elurinj;  the  year  reefere'iiela  were  take'ii  tee  ascertain  the  sentiment 
eif  the  business  world  em  thre'e*  impeertant  epu'stiems,  the  inere-hant 
marine.  im|)re)ve‘niemt  eef  the  e-ommercial  servie-e  ed  the  United  States 
ahroael,  anel  e*n  a  hushu'ss  methoel  fe)r  assurinji;  future  worlel  jeeae-e. 
FoUetwinj;  the'  aelelre'ss  by  Presielent  -lohn  H.  Fahe*y.  the  re>])e)rts  of  the 
chamhe  r’s  special  e'emnnitte'e's  em  vital  national  business  suhje'cts  weu’e 
pre'se'iiteul  by  the  differeent  e'hairme'ii  anel  elise-usse'e!  in  eepen  me'edine;. 
The  e'emimittee  appeeinte'el  te)  e-eensielew  a  e'e)ele  feer  the  arhitratieen  e)f  e-eem- 
me're'ial  elispute's  hedwee'ii  the*  Imsitu'ss  me'n  eef  the  Unite'el  States  anel 
theese'  e»f  Arsjentina  re'porte'el  that  the  ('hand)e'r  eef  Ueemmere'e  of  Bue'iios 
Aire'S  hael  suhst antially  a<;re'<'el  with  this  heeely  upem  such  a  ceeele.  The 
appeiintme'Ut  e)f  this  e'eemmittee’.  is  an  euit<ire)wth  e)f  a  pioje'ct  initiateal 
at  the*  Pan  American  Financial  ('emfe're'ne-e.  'Phee  elele'ejate's  were 
aelelre'sse'd  by  a  numheer  e)f  emine'nt  speeakeu's,  ine'luelin<»  Pre'sielent 
Wilseen,  Se'e'ie'tarv  e)f  the  Navy  Je)se'|)hus  Danie'ls,  SeH'retarv  e)f  ('emi- 
mewe-e  William  ('.  ReeKievlel,  Vi  Kyuin  We'dinj^teen  Keee),  the*  ('liine'se 
minister,  SeMiateer  Dune-an  U.  Fletcher,  eef  Fleeriela;  Dr.  Enu'st  F. 
Nicheds.  ])re'siele'nt  e)f  Dartme)uth  (\)lle'<;e;  Pre'sielent  Heewarel  Ellieett 
e)f  the>  Ne'w  Ye»rk,  New  Haven  A  Hartfeerel  Kailroael:  anel  Mr.  E.  A. 
Filene,  e)f  Be)ste)n.  At  thehanepiet.  whie-li  e-letseel  the  three  elays'  nu'e  t- 
inji,  Prevsiehmt  Wilsem  eh'livere'el  the  aelelre'ss.  It  was  in  the  nature  e)f 
a  me'ssa<re  te)  the  husine'ss  men  e)f  the*  Unite'el  State's,  in  whie'h  he 
e'xpre'sse'el  the  he'lie'f  that  a  permane'iit  tariff  e-eemmissieen  anel  a  re'al 
American  me're'heint  marine  were  twe)  thin<rs  whie-h  weiulel  se)em  he 
ae'e'eemplislu'el  facts.  The  terms  e)f  IJ  elire'e'te)rs  e)f  the  e'hainher 
expireel  with  the  me'etinef,  anel  e'leM'tieens  were  lu'lel  te)  fill  the  ])lae'e's. 
Mr.  K.  (1.  Khett,  pre'sielent  e)f  the  Pe'ople’s  Natieenal  Bank  eef  Cliarh's- 
teui,  S.  ('..  was  e'leH'te'el  pirsieh'iit  te)  succe'eel  Mr.  Fahey,  who  hael  hee'ii 
at  the  heael  e)f  the  natie)nal  e-hamher  sine-e'  1014  anel  whe)  was  edeecteel 
te)  the  ])e)sitie)n  e)f  he)ne)rarv  vie-e  pre'sieh'.nt. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  IN  1918  AT  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

San  Antonio,  the  eradle  of  Texan  liberty  and  the  historic  home  of 
the  Alamo,  will  celebrate,  in  11(1  S.  the  two  hundredth  anniversarv  of 
its  settlement  by  the  Franciscan  Friai-s.  In  connection  with  this 
commemoration  it  is  plannin"  to  hold  an  exposition.  Pan  American 
in  scope  and  character,  in  which  all  tlie  Nations  of  the  American  (con¬ 
tinent  will  be  invited  to  particijiate.  Already  tlu'  jireliminary  plans 
have  been  outlined  and  an  initial  jubilee  was  held  in  that  city  January 
25  to  27,  1916,  when  definite  ste])s  were  taken  for  the  ])ermanent 
organization  of  the  committees.  Public  mass  meetings,  a  gala 
parade,  lunches,  and  a  ban(|uet  wen*  the  chief  features  of  the  jubilee 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  the  jiroposed  exposition. 
Every  city,  hamlet,  and  town  in  the  vast  State  of  Texas  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  pledge  their  sujiport,  while  high  officials  of  city  and 
State  offered  support  and  cooperation.  Messages  were  received  from 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lansing,  Director  General  Bairett,  Sen¬ 
ators,  ('ongressmen,  and  other  prominent  men  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  lion.  Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secretary  of  (’ommerce,  rejire- 
senting  that  department,  and  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  representing  the 
Pan  American  Ibiion,  were  among  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
various  meetings.  An  event  which  received  unanimous  applause 
from  press  and  public  was  the  adoption  of  a  sot  of  resolutions  at  one 
of  the  full  sessions  conveying  felicitations  to  the  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  their 
notable  work  in  develojiing  closer  Pan  American  relations.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  100,  with  George  Armistead  as  chairman,  and  Miss  Nova 
Herndon  as  secretary,  wore  in  charge  of  the  jubilee. 


WESTERN  TRIP  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL. 

A  fair  idea  of  how  extensively  the  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  is 
dominating  the  thought  and  study  of  the  United  States  may  be 
gathered  from  the  invitations  which  this  organization  is  constantly 
receiving  from  all  sections  of  the  country  for  addresses  on  the  engaging 
subject.  A  few  of  the  invitations  from  the  West  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  director  general  to  accejit  include  speeches  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Business  Ulub,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  18;  at  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  19th;  before  the 
Greater  Des  Moines  Committee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  21st;  be¬ 
fore  the  Rand  Memorial  Lecture  Course,  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the 
22d;  and  before  the  ('hamber  of  Commerce,  Freeport,  111.,  on  the  23d. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRES. 

^  .  Tpo  OF  rWTT  F 
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HIS  P^XCELLENCY  Sr.  Don  Juan  Luis  Sanfiiontes  was  for¬ 
mally  inau"urato(l  Pivsidont  of  tho  Kopublic  of  Chile  on 
'riuirsday,  December  23,  1915.  Details  of  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  have  just  come  to  haiul,  and  indicate  that  the 
transmission  of  the  executive  power  to  the  new  executive  by  the 
retiring  President,  His  Hxcellencv  Kamon  Barros  Luco,  was  an  event 
which  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

The  ceremonies  at  Santiago,  the  capital,  were  atteiuled  with  all  the 
magniticence  of  military  pomp  and  civic  splendor.  Distinguished 
embassies  from  neighboring  sister  countries  came  on  special  mission 
and  joined  with  the  resident  diplomatic  corps  in  participating  at  the 
various  functions;  prominent  military  and  naval  officers,  resplendent 
in  their  uniforms,  added  color  to  the  scenes;  high  Government  offi¬ 
cials  from  all  the  Provinces  were  present  to  pay  their  respect  to  the 
retiring  executive  and  to  felicitate  the  incoming  one.  And,  adding 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  to  the  entire  occasion,  were  the  vast  crowds 
of  patriotic  citizens  who  thronged  the  streets  and  plazas. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  formal  and  official  proceedings  at  the 
National  Congress,  there  was  solemnized  a  Te  Deum  service  at  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  visits  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  luncheons,  and  dinners,  theater  performances,  military  parades, 
aviation  exhibitions,  and  numerous  other  events  which  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 

Thursday,  December  23,  was  the  day  on  which  the  actual  induc¬ 
tion  to  office  took  place,  but  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies  occurred 
on  the  preceding  day,  when  President  Barros  Luco  received  the  special 
credentials  of  the  ambassador  of  Argentina,  Sr.  Dr.  Ilomulo  S.  Naon, 
of  Ambassador  Luis  li.  de  Lorena  Ferreira,  of  Brazil;  of  Sr.  Don 
Eduardo  Poirier,  special  delegate  from  Giiatemala;  and  of  Sr.  Don 
Juan  Cuestas,  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission  from  Uru¬ 
guay.  That  evening  at  the  Union  Club  the  Government  offered  a 
banquet  to  the  special  missions,  in  which  members  of  the  cabinet,  the 
resident  diplomatic  corps,  and  a  select  list  of  guests  participated. 
'I'he  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  decorated;  warm  cordiality 
reigned  supreme,  and  fraternal  and  eloquent  were  the  speeches  made 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  inauguration  took  place  at  the 
National  Congi-ess.  First  arrived  the  retiring  President,  escorted  by 
members  of  his  cabinet  and  a  military  and  naval  detacbment.  Then 
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Tlio  Prosidont  is  uccompaniod  by  tlio  (iiu*f  of  cabiiuM 
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HIS  EXCKLLKNCY  SR.  DON  ROMULO  S.  NAON. 


Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  lieaded  a  spe<’ial  embassy  to  Chile  to  parliciitate  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Dr. 
Xadn  is  the  Argentine  ambas-sador  to  the  I'nited  State.*,  but  at  that  time  was  visiting  in  liis  own' country.  The  ambassador  is  on  the  extreme  left. 


Photo  by  Janet  M.  Oumniintts. 


AMBASSADORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  PARTICTPATINU  IN  THE  INAX'GURATION  OK  PRESIDENT 

SANFUENTES  OF  CHILE,  DECEMBER  23-24,  1915. 

Among  the  special  mis.sions  present  were  the  embassy  from  Argentina,  headed  by  Dr.Nadn;theemba.ssy  from  Brazil,  including  Amba-sisador  IniisR.de  I.orenu  Kerrex  ra  ami  -Mmister 
Luis  Martins  da  Souza  Dantas:  file  special  delegate  from  Guatemala,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Poirier;  Minister  Juan  Cuestas  ol  Cruguay,on  special  mission.  The  resident  diplomatic 
representatives  from  these  coimtries  were  Sr.  Don  Enrique  Perez  Cisneros,  minister  of  Cuba:  Sr.  Don  Carlos  K.  Gomez,  minister  of  .\rgentiiia:  Sr.  Don  Claudio  Pinilla,  mini.ster 
of  Bolivia.  Sr.  Don  Miguel  A.  Icaza.  charge  d’affaires  of  Ecuador. 
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came  President-elect  Sanfuentes,  accompanied  by  his  ministers. 
The  streets  and  plazas  adjacent  to  the  public  buildings  were  lined 
with  soldiers  and  hands,  while  gay  flags  and  hunting  waved  iti  the 
breezes.  From  without,  loud  cheering  and  applause  mingled  with 
the  martial  strains  of  the  music  announced  the  arrival  of  each  execu¬ 
tive.  Within,  a  large  gathering  of  distinguished  guests  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  salon  of  honor  to  witness  the  transmission  of  power. 

The  joint  session  of  Congress  was  formally  opened  and  then  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  salon  of  honor.  Here  Sr.  Don  E.  Charme,  president  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  joint  chamber,  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  president-elect.  Tlie  act  was  witnessed  by  the  national 
senators  and  deputies,  the  special  embassies  and  missions,  the  resi¬ 
dent  diplomatic  corps  headed  by  Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  from  the  Ihiited  States,  and  by  many  others  prominent  in 
official  and  social  life  of  Chile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
retiring  President  Barros  Luco  divested  himself  of  the  presidential 
insignia,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  tlie  Senate, 
who  in  turn  invested  the  newly  inaugurated  chief  executive  with  it. 

This  event  over,  the  President,  accompanied  by  the  chairmen  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  together  with  all  those  in  the  salon,  proceded 
to  the  Metropolitan  Church.  The  soldiers  all  along  the  line  were 
called  to  attention  and  stood  at  ‘‘present  arms”  while  the  official 
party  passed.  At  the  portals  of  the  temple  the  party  was  met  by  a 
committee,  including  the  archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr. 
Juan  Ignacio  Gonzalez  Eysaguirre,  and  other  church  dignitaries.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  service  the  President  held  a  reception  at  the 
palace,  where  he  received  congratulations  and  personal  expressions 
of  good  will  and  wishes  from  the  diplomats  and  hosts  of  officials  and 
friends. 

After  the  reception,  the  President,  accompanied  by  his  cabinet  and 
an  escort  of  troops,  called  on  ex-President  Barros  Luco  at  his  home. 
The  latter,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  offered  sincere 
wishes  for  a  prosperous  and  happy  administration.  Shortly  after, 
Sr.  Barros  Luco  returned  the  courtesy  of  the  visit  to  the  home  of 
President  Sanfuentes.  Then  came  an  exchange  of  visits  between 
the  President  and  the  Archbishop. 

That  night  a  select  concert  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Theater  in 
honor  of  the  President  and  the  foreign  delegates  who  were  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  inaugural  festivities.  The  auditorium  presented  a  bril¬ 
liant  spectacle  with  all  the  boxes  and  seats  occupied  by  distinguished 
officials  and  society  people  accompanied  by  their  ladies  and  families. 
The  program  was  received  with  generous  applause  and  during  one  of 
the  intermissions,  the  chief  alcalde  of  the  municipality  received  in 
the  municipal  box  in  honor  of  the  President  and  the  visiting  diplomats, 


I’hoto  1))’  Jaiirt  M.  CuinminK> 


(’AUETS  OF  THE  MILITAKY  SOJIOOL  OK  CHII.E. 


The  smart-looking  military  school  cadets,  the  “  West  Pointers  of  Chile,’'  attracted  much  attention  during  the  military  maneuvers  of  the  inaugural  festivities. 


TNAIKJUKATIOK  OF  PRKS.  SANFUENTES  OF  CHILE. 
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On  the  following  day  a  series  of  military  exhibitions  and  maneuvei-s 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  visiting  guests.  The  day  started  with  spec¬ 
ial  exercises  at  the  cavalry  school,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  the 
guests  were  entertained  by  the  minister  of  war  at  a  banquet  served 
in  the  school  building.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  spectacular  military 
review  took  place  in  Cousiilo  Park,  and  the  great  crowds  that  assem¬ 
bled  there  applauded  the  brilliant  and  snappy  appearance  of  the 
army  and  of  the  cadets  from  the  military  school,  and  enjoyed  the 
clever  maneuvei's.  A  feature  of  drill  which  thrilled  the  spectators 
was  the  Hying  exhibition  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  School 
of  Aeronautics.  Five  machines,  piloted  by  military  aviators,  circled 
and  hovered  around  the  ellipse  of  the  park  during  the  maneuvers,  and 
Hew  above  the  jjcrfect  lines  of  soldiers,  as  they  passed  in  review  before 
the  ])residential  stand. 

As  a  closing  event  the  President  himself  was  host  at  a  State  ban- 
([uet  held  in  the  National  Palace  to  which  were  invited  the  special 
embassies,  the  foreign  delegations,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  high 
oHicial  dignitaries. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  new  President  of  Chile  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  During  the  celebrations  joyful  expressions  of  good  will  and 
satisfaction  greeted  the  new  President,  while  generous  and  sincere 
tributes  were  paid  to  the  retiring  executive  for  his  able  administra¬ 
tion  and  public  spirit.  And  the  following  day,  which  was  Christmas, 
found  the  entire  Republic  of  Chile  in  perfect  tune  and  harmony  with 
its  own  spirit  of  “  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.” 


THE  TUCUMAN  DECLARA¬ 
TION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

ONE  of  the  great  dates  of  the  South  American  revolutionary 
period  is  did}*  9,  181G,  for  then  was  signed,  in  the  little  city 
of  Tueuman,  nestling  under  the  Andes  in  what  is  now  the 
Heprd)lic  of  Argentina,  the  declaration  of  inde])endence 
which  severed  the  provinces  of  the  La  Plata  viceroyalty  from  Spain 
and  the  S])anish  Crown.  To  fittingly  commemorate  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  this  event  the  chief  executive  of  Argentina,  in  March, 
1914,  appointed  by  decree  a  committee  to  be  called  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Centenary,  to  arrange  for  a  dignified  ami  suitable 
celebration  in  the  city  of  Tueuman  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
this  notable  event.  The  decree  ])rovides  that  the  committee  shall 
take  into  account  s])ecially  the  following : 

That  the  celebration  most  a])pro])riate  in  commemoration  of  the 
Congress  of  Tucinuan  is  a  manifestation  of  the  position  attained  by 
the  Kepid)lic  in  intellectual  and  material  development. 

That  foreign  ])artici])ation  is  to  be  distinguished  from,  without 
being  inferior  to,  that  residting  from  the  cordiality  of  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  centenary  of  1910. 

That  buildings  as  far  as  possible  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
adapted  subsequently  to  pubhe  uses. 

The  committee  a])pointeil  b}"  the  chief  executive  was  as  follows; 
Lieut.  Gen.  Julio  A.  Uoca;  Dr.  Jose  Evaristo  Uriburu;  Dr.  Jose 
Figueroa  Alcorta,  ex-Presitlent  of  the  lle])id)lic;  Dr.  Norberto 
Quirno  Costa,  ex-vice-President  of  tho  Republic;  Sr.  Bridigo  Teran 
and  Dr.  Manuel  Esteves,  senators  from  the  Province  of  Tueuman; 
Dr.  Joaquin  S.  dc  Anchoreua,  municipal  intendente  of  Buenos  Aires; 
Dr.  Manuel  M.  de  Iriondo,  ])resident  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation;  and  Dr.  Luis  Ortiz  Basualdo,  president  of  the  convemion 
office.  The  committee  will  be  ])resided  over  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

Since  its  appointment  the  committee  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
arranging  for  the  celebration,  but  has  not  yet  published  the  complete 
program.  However,  invitations  have  been  extended  to  a  number 
of  scientific,  literar}’,  and  patriotic  societies  to  meet  at  Tueuman  in 
July  of  this  year  on  the  occasion  of  this  celebration.  The  Congreso 
Americano  de  Bibliografia  e  llistoria  has,  among  others,  appointed 
an  organization  committee  to  take  charge  of  its  part  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  at  Tueuman.  The  Congreso  Americano  de  Ciencias 
Sociales  will  also  convene  in  Tueuman  on  the  occasion  and  has 
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already  published  its  program  for  this  occasion,  A  number  of 
other  societies  are  at  present  making  arrangements  for  like  celebra¬ 
tions  at  Tucuman, 

The  city  and  Province  of  Tucuman  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  Argentine  Provinces, 
'Die  city,  to  give  it  its  full  title,  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sail  or  Dulce  River,  780  miles  northwest  of  Buenos 
Aires,  It  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  60,000,  Like  most 
Spanish  American  cities  it  is  laid  out  on  the  checkerboard  fashion, 
the  same  plan  that  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  newer  cities 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1565  by  Diego  Villaruel 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sail  and  Monteros  Rivers,  but  frequent 
inundations  led  to  its  removal  to  its  present  site  in  1585.  In  1680 
it  succeeded  Santiage  tlel  Estero  as  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
'rucuman;  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  of  Lima. 
In  1776  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  was  created  and  Tucuman 
transferred  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  State  of  Tucuman  is  one  of 
the  smaller  of  the  Argentine  States  but  is  the  most  thickly  populateil 
of  them  all.  Its  character  is  generally  tropical.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  sugar-producing  industry  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ^Mides  in 
the  northwest  of  Argentuia  and  includes  on  its  western  rim  some 
of  the  higli  peaks  of  the  great  Cordilleras. 

Tucuman,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  city  of  some 
t(>n  or  tweK'e  thousand  population,  was  chosiai  as  the  meeting  place 
of  tlie  delegates  to  the  National  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  delegates  met  and  began  their  deliberations 
on  Marcli  24,  1816.  On  April  26  they  elected  as  the  supreme  director 
fluan  Martin  de  Pueyrredon,  but  the  significant  act  of  this  Congress 
was  the  promulgation  of  the  declaration  of  independence  which  was 
signed  on  the  closing  day  of  th?  Congress,  July  9,  1816.  This  proc¬ 
lamation  was  in  response  to  the  demand  for  inde])endence  which  was 
making  itself  heard  as  an  irresistible  force  in  all  the  Spanish-American 
colonies  from  Mexico  to  Argentina  and  Chile. 

Unlike  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
Tucuman  declaration  was  short,  but  it  was  ])roclaimed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ardor  bj'  the  asseml)led  delegates.  When  the  president  of  the 
Congress,  Don  Francisco  Narciso  de  Laprida,  deputy  for  San  Juan, 
put  the  question:  “Shall  the  United  Provinces  become  a  nation,  free 
and  independent  of  Spain  and  its  kings?”  the  response  was  unani¬ 
mous  and  enthusiastically  in  the  affirmative,  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  all  the  representatives  attached  their  signatures  to  the  declara¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  assembled  in 
geneml  congress,  invoking  the  Eternal  who  presides  over  the  universe,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  we  represent,  protesting  to  Heaven,  to  the  nations. 


(’<»urtt*t«y  of  The  Outlook. 

ARCij:NTIXA’S  SACRED  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 

In  this  little  bnilding  in  Tucuman  the  first  Constitutional  Assembly  met  and,  on  July  9, 1816,  declared 
the  independence  of  the  “I'nited  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.”  In  order  to  preserve  the  small 
stnicture  a  large  building  has  been  erected  which  entirely  incloses  it  and  thus  protects  this  Mecca  for 
Argentine  patriots. 


Courtesy  of  The  Outlook. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  IIAEL  AS  IT  NOW  APPEARS. 

In  this  plain  and  unpretentious  hall  the  Constitutional  Assembly  met  and  formulated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  vested  the  executive  authority  in  a  Supreme  Director,  and  elected  Don  Juan 
Martin  de  Pueyrredon  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  In  1824  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  and  Don  Bernardo  Rtvadavia  was  elected  and  inaugurated  on  February  7, 182."i. 


ACTA  DE  IHOCPCaofiCIA 

rMOVCMOAH  I'NtnAS  BV  SUU-AuAkICA 

>- 

STATUE  OF  SAN  MARTIN  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

This  statue  was  first  unveiled  in  1W2,  but  the  base  and  pedestal  were  rebuilt  and  it  was  dedicated  anew  in  19  ID.  JosddeSan  Martin,  the  great  revolutionary  hero  of  both 

Argentina  and  Chile,  was  born  February  25,  1778. 
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and  to  all  men  of  theglobethe  justice  that  dominates  our  votes;  declaresolemnly  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned  will  of  these  Provinces 
to  break  those  unnatural  bonds  which  have  bound  them  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  to 
recover  the  rights  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled,  and  to  invest  themselves  with 
the  high  qualities  of  a  nation  free  and  independent  of  King  Ferdinand  ^■II,  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  the  mother  country.  They  are  therefore,  in  fact  and  by  right,  with  ample 
and  full  power  to  give  themselves  those  forms  that  justice  demands  in  response  to 
the  state  of  their  present  circumstances. 

.\11  and  each  of  them  so  proclaim,  declare,  and  ratify,  engaging  themselves  by  means 
of  us  to  the  accomplishment  and  support  of  this  their  will,  under  the  security  and 
guaranty  of  their  lives,  possessions,  and  reputation. 

Let  it  be  communicated  to  whomsoever,  that  it  may  be  published,  and  out  of 
respect  due  to  the  nations  let  be  set  out  in  a  manifest  the  weighty  reasons  driving 
us  to  this  solemn  declaration. 

Given  in  the  hall  of  sessions,  signed  with  our  hand,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  countersigned  by  our  secretary  deputies. — 

Francisco  Narciso  de  Laprida,  deputy  for  San  Juan,  president;  Mariano 
Poedo,  deputy  for  Salta,  vice  president;  Dr.  Antonio  Sdenz,  deputy 
for  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Josd  Darregueira,  deputy  for  Buenos  Aires;  Father 
Cayetano  Josd  Rodriguez,  deputy  for  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Pedro  Me¬ 
drano,  deputy  for  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Manuel  Antonio  Acevedo,  deputy 
for  Catamarca;  Dr.  Josd  Ignacio  de  Gorriti,  deputy  for  Salta;  Dr.  Jose 
Andrds  Pacheco  de  Melo,  deputy  for  Chichaa;  Dr.  Teodoro  Sdnehez  de 
Bustamante,  deputy  for  the  city  and  territory  of  Jujuy;  Eduardo 
Perez  Bulnes,  deputy  for  Cordoba;  Tomds  Godoy  Cruz,  deputy  for 
Mendoza;  Dr.  Pedro  Miguel  Araoz,  deputy  for  the  city  of  Tucuman; 
Dr.  Esteban  Agustin  Gazon,  deputy  for  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires; 
Pedro  FrancLsco  de  Uriarte,  deputy  for  Santiago  del  Estero;  Pedro 
Leon  Gallo,  deputy  for  Santiago  del  Estero;  Pedro  Ignacio  Rivera, 
deputy  for  Mizque;  Mariano  Sanchez  de  Loria,  deputy  for  Charcas;  Dr. 
Jost^  Severo  Malavia,  deputy  for  Charcas;  Dr.  Pedro  Ignacio  de  Castro 
Barros,  deputy  for  la  Rioja;  Licenciado  Jeronimo  Salguero  de  Carrera  y 
Cabrera,  deputy  for  Cordoba;  Dr.  Jos4  Colombres,  deputy  for  Catamarca, 
Dr.  Jos^  Ignacio  Thames,  deputy  for  Tucuman;  Father  Justo  de  Santa 
Maria  de  Oro,  deputy  for  San  Juan;  Jos^  Antonio  Cabrera,  deputy  for 
Cordoba;  Dr.  Juan  Agustin  Maza,  deputy  for  Mendoza;  Dr.  TomdsMan; 
uel  de  Anchorena,  deputy  for  Buenos  Aires;  Joed  Mariano  Serrano- 
deputy  for  Charcas,  secretary;  Juan  Josd  Paso,  deputy  for  Buenos 
Aires,  secretary. 

The  building  in  which  this  famous  Congress  met  and  in  which  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  signed  was  a  rather  small  but  typi¬ 
cally  Spanish  American  house  of  that  period.  It  is  now  preserved 
and  called  the  Historic  House.  The  arrangements  for  preserving 
the  Historic  House  have  been  quite  elaborate,  and  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  pictures,  it  has  been  inclosed  within  a  larger  building.  The 
declaration  of  independence  was  the  great  pulsating  force  which 
gave  strength  to  the  armies  of  San  Martin  in  accomplishing  the  final 
overthrow  of  Spanish  power  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Plata  and  in  Chile. 
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NOTWITI  I  STANDING  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  the  best  customer  for  South  American  raw  products 
(except  meat  and  jj:rain),  in  the  a^ujre^ate  taking  much  more 
than  Great  Britain  and  twice  as  much  as  Germany,  yet  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  of  one  South  American  raw  product,  tin, 
produced  almost  entirely  in  Bolivia,  the  United  States  has  heretofore 
taken  practically  none.  Since  the  Ihiited  States  has  developed  its 
iiidustries  to  the  ])oint  that,  in  comparison  with  other  manufacturing 
countries,  it  can  handle  more  hides,  skins,  rubber,  tagua,  copper,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  its  imports  from  South  America,  than  these 
other  countries,  why  is  it  that  it  can  not  also  buy  South  American 
tin?  Is  it  that  the  country  does  not  use  tin  or  produce  its  own 
supply  ?  On  the  contrary  it  produces  practically  none  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  consumer  of  tin  in  the  world.  Why,  then,  does 
it  not  hu3"  a  ])art  of  its  supplies  from  Bolivia  ?  The  whole  Bolivian 
output  would  he  insufficient  for  its  needs.  It  huvs  copper,  vanadium, 
tagua,  rubber,  and  wool  from  Bern;  rubber,  coffee,  and  cacao  from 
Brazil:  hides,  skins,  and  wool  from  Argentina,  yet  Bolivian  tin,  the 
principal  export  of  the  mountain  Republic,  is  neglected. 

The  answer,  in  part,  is  that  Bolivia  does  not  j)roduce  tin,  hut  tin 
ore,  not  the  metal  hut  the  mineral.  In  the  chain  between  Bolivia 
and  the  United  States  there  is  lacking  the  intermediate  links  which 
represent  smelting  and  refining.  True,  there  is  some  smelting  done 
in  Bolivia,  hut  the  metal  produced  being  unrefined  is  not  of  the  qual- 
itv’^  that  the  Ihiited  States  demands. 

The  following  table  compiled  by  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange 
shows  the  tin  supplies  of  the  world  for  the  last  four  years: 

[In  long  tons  of  2,240  lbs.] 

;  I 

1912  1913  1914  1915 

.59,000  02,500  03,000  '  60,500 

3,800  3,200  1,8(X)  2,550 

21,200  24,8,50  18,7.50  23,000 

3,100  3,200  5,000  5,50t) 

3,800  2,450  1,900  3,000 

16,000  14,800  9,300  14,350 

2,200  2,200  1,250  1,900 

5,500  5,800  6,000  5.000 

114.000  119.000  107,000  121,800 


Shipments  from  Straits  Settlement . 

Shipments  from  Aastralia . 

Shipments  from  Bolivia . 

Shipments  from  South  Africa.  .i . 

Shipments  from  China  to  Europe  and  United  States 

Island  of  Banka,  sales  in  Holland . 

Island  of  Billiton,  sales  in  Java . 

Production  in  Cornwall,  England . 

Totals . 


Tin  has  maiyv  uses,  but  these  ma}'  he  grouped  under  three  general 
heads:  First,  as  an  unalloyed  metal;  second,  as  an  alloj"  with  copper, 
zinc,  antimony",  lead,  and  other  metals;  third,  as  a  plating  for  iron, 
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rhotuirrapb  by  Oeorpre  W.  I)e«n. 

IJKGINNINO  OK  A  XKW  TI  NXKK  IX  A  TIX  MIXK. 

In  some  instances  the  tin  deposits  are  to  a  great  extent  stiiierflcial;  in 
others  they  have  been  followed  to  depths  of  1,000  feet.  The  width  of 
the  veins  or  lodes  is  varialde.  ranging  from  a  few  inehes  up  to  several 
feet.  In  some  veins  the  ore  is  almost  pure  cassiterite:  in  others  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains  or  nodules  in  a  matrix  of  tenacious  clay 
or  in  a  ferruginous  mass.  These  latter  veins  are  often  10  feet  or  more  in 
width,  while  the  former  do  not  ordinarily  exceed  2  feet. 


28714— Hull.  2— 16^— 3 


Upper;  Group  of  native  tin-mine  workers.  Center:  Women  sorting  tin  ore  on  the  dumps.  Sorting 
IS  the  first  process  in  concentrating  the  ores.  The  pine  ore  is  picked  by  hand  from  the  hard  clay 
or  ferruginous  matrix  and  after  being  washed  is  ready  for  grinding.  Lower:  Stone  quimbalates 
used  by  the  natives  for  hand  crushing  or  grinding  tin  ore.  These  stone  crushers  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  by  power  mills  in  nearly  all  the  tin  mines  of  Boiivia. 
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steel,  copper,  and  other  more  easily  corroded  metals.  Under  the  first 
head  tin  is  used  in  making  certain  pharmaceutical  and  scientific  in¬ 
struments  and  tin  foil.  Under  the  second  it  is  used  in  the  production 
of  bronzes,  gun  and  bell  metal,  pewter,  the  whole  group  of  so-callt'd 
white  metals,  and  in  fact  its  use  as  an  alloy  is  almost  unlimited.  Tin 
enters  into  the  ]iroduction  of  a  hundred  or  more  industrial  alloys,  and 
its  use  in  this  direction  is  constantly  spreading.  Tt  can  be  claimed  for 
tin  that  in  connection  with  copper  it  was  the  first  metal  used  by 
man — the  bronze  age  follows  the  stone  age  and  antedates  by  centu¬ 
ries  the  iron  age.  The  remarkable  projierty  which  certain  metals 
have,  and  among  these  tin  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  that  when 
alloyed  with  another  metal  the  compound  possesses  a  quality  of 
strength,  hardness,  malleability  or  resonancy  superior  to  that  of  either 
of  the  metals  entering  into  the  compound  is  what  in  its  first  and  in  all 
subsequent  uses  gav'e  value  to  the  compound  above  any  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  metals.  Tin  and  copper  are  both  soft  metals,  not  resonant  and 
having  but  little  strength.  Bronze  on  the  contrary  is  hard,  resonant 
to  the  highest  degree  and  with  a  breaking  strength  nearly  equal  to 
iron.  Solder  and  pewter,  compounds  of  tin  and  lead,  are  harder, 
have  more  strength  and  a  higher  melting  point  than  either  tin  or  lead. 
In  the  development  of  the  tin  alloy  industries  the  Ignited  States  has 
by  no  means  taken  the  lead,  and  the  use  of  the  metal  under  the  first 
and  second  grouping  herein  mentioned  is,  comparatively  speaking,  not 
large. 

It  is  under  the  third  grouping,  tin  as  a  plating,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  tin  imports  into  the  United  States  finds  its  employment.  Common 
tin  plate,  as  every  one  knows,  is  iron  or  steel,  ordinarily  the  latter, 
(covered  with  a  protecting  coat  of  tin.  Ternejdate  is  that  in  which 
the  coating  is  a  tin  and  lead  alloy.  Terneplato  is  of  little  importance 
as  a  commercial  industry  compared  with  tin  jdate.  The  property 
which  tin  has  of  not  tarnishing  or  rather  of  being  in  a  high  degree 
resistant  to  the  decomposing  action  of  air,  water,  and  the  common 
acids  and  alkalies  is  what  gives  value  to  its  use  as  a  jirotective  coat¬ 
ing  for  the  easily  corroded  iron  and  steel.  The  strong  and  rigid  steel 
protected  by  the  tin  furnishes  an  almost  ideal  material  for  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  all  kinds  of  containers. 

It  is  the  development  of  the  canning  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  has  created  the  demand  for  containers  made  of  tin  plate  and 
consequently  for  tin  itself  with  which  to  make  the  tin  plate. 

The  United  States  uses  in  the  canning  industry  as  containers  as 
much  tin  plate  as  all  the  remainder  of  the  world  combined.  As  a 
user  of  tin  in  other  lines  of  industry  the  United  States  does  not  occupy 
the  leading  place,  not  even  in  the  use  of  tin  plate  except  as  containers 
for  canned  products.  It  is  the  humble  tomato,  salmon,  peach^^ajidj 
beef  can  which  accounts  for  the  immense^u^  of  tin  IinTTe^United 
States, 
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Tlie  ])riiu*ij)al  tiii-consuinin"  countrios  are  the  United  States,  Ger¬ 
many,  Franco,  Groat  Jlritain,  and  Austria-Hungary.  According  to 
figures  prosontod  by  tlie  Motalliiank  und  Metallurgischo  Gosellschaft 
of  Frankfort,  a.  M.,  and  (piotod  in  ('ommorco  Reports,  January  6, 
1916,  llio  actual  tin  consumption  of  those  countries  in  metric  tons  of 
2,204.6  pounds,  after  deducting  exports,  is  as  follows: 


Countries.  190*1  1907  190S  1909  1910  1911  1912  1913 


Metric  Metric  Metric  Metric  Metric  Metric  Metric  Metric 

,  tons.  tons.  tons.  tons.  Ions.  tons.  tons.  tons. 

I ■  nil ed  .States .  45,300  41,400  34,400  44,700  51,300  46,400  4S,900  43,100 

(iermanv . '  14,700  13,000  15,100  14,400  15,100  15,400  16,900  16,000 

Kranee.'. . |  6,.S00  6,600  7,<KXt  7,500  7,600  i  7,300^  7,900  8,800 

(ireat  Ilritain . 4,7(X)  .5,(XX)  6,.5(X1  2,700  2,700  5,200  5,200  7,300 

Aii.sIria-HimKarv .  S.tXX)  4,(XX)  4,*XK)  4,100  4,2tX)  4,000  3,700  3,000 


According  to  the  Mining  World,  Chicago,  February  o,  1916,  the 
importation  of  tin  into  tlu'  United  States,  in  1914,  was  41,700  tons, 


and  in  1915  47,835  tons. 

Tlie  imports  for  1915  were  received  from — 

Tons. 

Strait.s,  by  direct  steamers .  2(),  020 

(ihina,  by  direct  steamers .  1,  005 

I’liited  KiiiKdom .  17,  524 

Batavia .  3,123 

European  (Vmtineni .  95 

SniiOi  America .  08 

Total .  47,83 

The  compilation  made  by  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  differs 
from  the  above  somewhat  as  follows: 

.Straits .  42,071 

Australia .  10 

Banka  and  Billiton .  3,253 

English .  3,430 

Chinese .  1,420 

Sundries .  188 


Total  tons  (of  2,240  lbs.) .  50,372 


B(‘tW('en  the  ore  in  the  mine  and  the  finished  tomato  can  there  are 
a  number  of  metallurgical,  industrial,  and  economic  processes  and 
conditions  which  must  be  undei’stood  in  order  to  answer  tlu*  question 
why  Bolivian  tin  has  heretofore  not  betm  used  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans. 

First,  what  is  the  industrial  and  economic  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  tin  plate  ?  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
nearly  all  the  tin  plate  used  was  imported  from  Europe,  principally 
from  Great  Britain.  The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
ha,s  entirely  changed  this  condition,  so  that  at  present  but  little  or  no 
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HAGS  OF  TIN  ORE  AWAITING  SHIPMENT. 

In  the  vicinity  of  I’otosi  are  found  some  of  the  richest  of  Bolivia’s  famous  tin  mines,  whose  product  is  shipped  out  in  bags  like  those  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 


BARS  OF  TIN  READY  FOR  SITTPMF.N'T  FROM  BOLIVIA. 


Photo  by  f.  K.  Soheeler. 
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tin  plate  is  imported.  Tliis  eountrv  now  makes  all  its  plates  and 
imports  the  tin  with  which  to  cover  them.  But  why  has  not  the 
United  States,  the  largest  user  of  tin  in  tlu'  woild,  consuming  as  much 
as  (ireat  Britain,  France,  Germany.  Austria,  and  Belgium  combined, 
imported  the  on*  and  done  its  own  snudt  ing  (  More  in  particular, 
why  has  it  not  im])ort('d  Bolivian  ore  ?  To  answc'r  the  s(>cond  (pies- 
tion  first,  because  tin  produced  from  Bolivian  orc'  by  the  ('stahlislu'd 
methods  of  smelting,  wind  her  in  Bolivia  or  in  Europe,  contains  im¬ 
purities  which  render  it  much  h'ss  suitahh'  for  tin  plating  than  tin 
produced  from  the  ores  of  the  Straits.  Bolivian  tin  may  he  just  as 
good  as  Straits  tin  for  other  uses,  hut  htr  tin  ^dating,  the  principal  use 
of  tin  in  tlu'  United  States,  it  is  not  s»)  good. 

A  chemically  pure  metal  is  not  often  demanded  in  the  arts  and 
industries  and  hut  few  metals  are  ever  reduced  to  the  cliemically 
pure  state.  Sometimes  it  happens,  however,  that  a  certain  kind  of 
impurity,  even  though  occurring  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  renders 
a  metal  unsuited  for  a  certain  purpose.  Other  impurities  may  he 
tolerated,  hut  this  imjuirity  can  not  he.  It  is  so  with  Bolivian  tin. 
One  of  the  impurities  which  makes  it  uusuitahlc  for  plating  is  iron, 
and  from  this  impurity  the  Straits  tin  is  free.  Ferruginous  tin,  even 
though  the  iron  content  he  exceedingly  small,  will  not  readily  adhere 
to  steel  and  iron  plates. 

It  is  plain  to  see  why,  under  conditions  heretofore  existing,  Bolivian 
tin  has  found  hut  little  market  in  the  United  States.  Why  tin  ore 
of  no  kind — except  in  inconsiderable  quantities — has  been  smelted 
here  is  .simply  because  the  United  States,  being  forced  by  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  condition  to  use  East  Indian  tin  principally,  was  met  by  a  dis¬ 
criminating  exj)ort  tarifl'  duty  which  prevented  its  bringing  the  ore 
and  compelled  it  to  buy  the  metal.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  tin 
smelter  was  erected  in  Bayonne,  X.  d.,  tor  the  treatment  of  Straits  ore, 
hut  before  the  smelter  could  get  into  operation  a  protective  export 
duty  was  placed  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  on  these  ores  and  tin 
smelting  in  the  United  States  never  even  got  a  start. 

The  ITiited  States  could  not  use  the  Bolivian  ores  and  it  could  not 
get  the  East  Indian  ores,  and  that  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell. 

But  the  arts  progress.  Kecent  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
industry  of  tin  smelting  and  refining.  Electricity,  which  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  so  main*  other  industries,  is  revolutionizing  tin  refining. 
Electrolytic  tin  is  almost  chemically  pure  tin.  Analysis  show  99.98 
per  cent  pure,  produced  from  metal  only  93  per  cent  tin.  Electro¬ 
lytic  tin  is  pronounced  by  tin-plate  manufacturers  as  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  Straits  tin.  Finally,  Bolivian  tin  can  he  refined 
by  the  electrolj'tic  process.  Herein  have  been  forged,  ready  for  the 
placing,  the  links  until  now  wanting  in  the  chain  between  Bolivia 
and  the  ITnited  States. 
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The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  recently  completed  at 
Perth  Amboy,  X.  J.,  a  plant  for  the  smelting  of  tin  ores  and  concen¬ 
trates  and  the  electrolitic  refining  of  tin.  In  order  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  arose  when  the  Bayonne  smelter  was  built,  through 
imposing  discriminating  export  duties  by  the  ore-producing  country, 
might  not  again  occur,  the  American  capitalists  interested  in  tin 
smelting  entered  into  direct  negotiations  with  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  substance  and  progress  of  these  negotiations,  according 
to  a  writer  in  Commerce  Reports,  January  6,  1916,  was: 

“  In  a  communication  addressed  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  to  the  Bolivian  minister  at  Washington, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  existing  commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia  was  sufficient  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  possible  future  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
liolivia  in  iTgard  to  export  duties  on  tin  ores. 

“Upon  careful  examination  of  the  commercial  treaties  concluded  by 
Bolivia  with  the  United  wStates  and  certain  foreign  countries,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  it  was  found  that,  while  the 
commercial  tn'atv  with  the  United  States  was  sufficient  to  guarantee 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  there  wjis  a  possibility  that  in  the 
case  of  certain  changes  in  the  treaty  relations  of  Bolivia  with  foreign 
countries  some  tariff  concessions  affecting  export  duties  might  be 
withheld  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  conditional  form  of 
the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  treaty  of  May  13,  1858. 

“It  was  accordingly  decided  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  notes 
with  the  Government  of  Bolivia,  so  as  to  prevent  future  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  United  States  in  n  gard  to  the  export  duty  on  tin  ores, 
and  a  letter  to  that  effect  was  addressed  by  the  St'cretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  the  St'cretary  of  State  under  date  of  February  16,  1915. 

“On  July  8, 1915,  the  department  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  Bolivian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  given  a  signed 
note  of  assurance  against  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  export 
duties  on  tin  or  other  metals  against  the  United  States.  Under  date 
of  November  4,  1915,  tlie  Department  of  State  transmitted  the  note 
from  the  Bolivian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  will  observe,  in  reference  to  the  United  States  , 
the  dispositions  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  of  May  13,  1858,  now  in  force,  and  will  not  adopt  different  tariffs 
for  exports  from  Bolivia  in  accordance  with  their  destination.” 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  the  American  smeltcn-s  and 
the  Bolivian  producers  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  ore.  It  is  proposed 
to  begin  with  shipments  of  about  750  tons  a  month,  gradually  to  be 
increased  to  1,200  tons. 

Tin  has  been  found  and  mined  to  a  limited  degree  in  parts  of  North 
and  South  America  other  than  Bolivia.  The  principal  deposits  in 
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CAKTTXrr  TIN  OKKS  TO  RAILWAY  STATION,  UNTIA,  BOLIVIA 
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North  Amorica  so  far  known  an*  in  Alaska  at  the  oxtroino  western 
point  known  as  the  Seward  Peninsula,  wliere  Asia  and  Aineriea 
approach  nearest  each  other.  The  on*  was  first  discovered  in  this 
locality  as  a  heavy  and  (d)jectionahle  constituent  accumulating  in 
the  sluice  boxes  of  the  placer  gold  iniuers.  It  was  some  time  befon* 
the  substance  was  recognized  as  cassiterite,  but  once  kiunvn  ])ros- 
pecting  for  tin  ])egan  and  the  nwult  has  been  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  area  of  tin  deposits,  liotli  lode  and  jilacer  or(>  hav<* 
been  found,  l)ut  the  known  placer  deposits  are  not  extensive  (*.nough 
to  afford  much  foundation  for  the  ])elief  that  Alaska  will  be  a  serious 
contender  for  place  as  a  jiroducer  of  placer  tin  on'.  As  to  the  lode 
deposits,  while  not  enough  is  yet  ku(*wn  to  prognosticate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  futur<<  of  Alaska  tin,  yet  the  ])rosj)oct  is  more 
<aicouraging. 

In  the  United  States  tin  ore  has  Ixhmi  found  in  North  and  South 
(krolina,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Texas.  In  South  Dakota 
in  the  northern  Black  Hills  con.siderable  mining  work  has  been  don<^ 
and  the  outlook  for  tin  production  is  favorable.  Tlie  same  can  be 
said  of  Texas,  where,  much  development  work  has  be(*n  done,  both  in 
lode  and  placer  tin  deposits.  The  tin  deposits  ot  Washington  arc 
near  the  city  of  Sjxtkane.  Tin  was  first  I'ccognized  in  the  southern 
Appalachians,  on  the  line  l)etween  North  and  South  Carolina,  about 
lS7o.  The  first  discovery  was  of  placer  deposits,  but  subseciuently 
lode  tin  was  tliscovered.  The  placers  of  this  ii^gion  an'  of  incon¬ 
siderable  importance,  but  the  lode  tin  deposits  give  every  indication 
of  being  valuable  and  of  considerable  exti'ivt.  These  d(*j)osits  are 
not  vein  deposits,  l)ut  dikes  of  an  igneous  rock,  pegmatite,  which 
have  solidified  from  an  originally  molten  state.  Tlu'  placer  deposits 
are  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  these  dikes.  'Fhe  tin-bearing 
mineral  is  a  variable  constituent  of  the  pegmatite,  much  of  which 
carries  no  tin,  while  other  portions  contain  a  larger  jiroportion  of 
cassiterite  and  some  masses  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  tin 
mineral. 

Tin  has  been  found  in  Mexico  and  mined  to  a  small  extent.  Tn 
Colombia  there  are  known  deposits  which  may  jirove  of  great  value. 
In  Peru  there  has  l)een  l)ut  little  develojunent,  but  a  Government 
commission  sent  out  in  1907  makes  a  most  favorable  report  as  to 
the  tin  prospects  in  the  Provinces  of  Huancane  and  (dnicuito  of  th«' 
Department  of  Puno,  adjoining  Bolivia. 

Tin  ore  has  been  located  at  several  places  iii  the  Argentine  Republic. 
At  Tinogasta  there  are  tin  deposits  which  may  prove  of  considerable 
value.  In  the  Province  of  La  Rioja,  north  of  Chilecito,  it  is  claimed 
that  very  valuable  outcroppings  have  been  discovered.  In  La  Rioja, 
close  to  the  Catamarca  frontier,  in  the  Cerro  Mazan  and  Cerro  Minas, 
the  ore  is  being  mined  with  most  satisfactory  results,  although  as  yet 
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in  comparatively  small  quantities.  Tlie  principal  work  done  is  in  the 
Mazin  ridge  on  the  Descubridora  vein.  The  cassiterite  is  in  fine 
crystals,  and  while  the  run  of  the  rough  ore  is  not  rich  j-et  on  account 
of  its  being  easily  broken  down  and  assorted  the  mining  promises  rich 
results. 

But  it  is  in  Bolivia  that  the  great  tin  deposits  have  been  found 
and  worked,  and  Bolivia,  so  far,  is  the  only  locality  of  the  new 
world  wlience  tin  in  large  commercial  ciuantities  is  exported. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores  the  natives  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Titicaca,  made  use  of  tin  as  an  alloy 
with  copper  to  make  bronze.  Whether  they  knew  tin  as  a  distinct 
metal  is  a  question,  although  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
did.  They  no  doubt  found  that  the  soft  silver-colored  metal  in  its 
pure  state  was  unsuited  for  making  utensils  or  weapons  and  hut  little 
use  in  making  ornaments,  owing  to  its  want  of  wearing  qualities.  But 
they  did  know  that  when  melted  with  copper  it  added  strength,  hard¬ 
ness,  and  fire-resisting  qualities  to  the  coppi'r,  tlu'  great  dejiosits  of 
which  in  the  Corocoro  region  were  known  and  worked  by  them. 
Numerous  articles  of  bronze  from  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  have 
been  found  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  hut  the  location  of  the  ancient  tin 
mines  is  very  conjectural.  Father  Alonso  de  Barba,  curate  of  Potosi, 
in  a  work  published  in  1640,  states  that  the  deposits  of  (^irahuco  were 
worked  during  the  Inca  times.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  two 
native  race  stocks  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Inca  territory  -the 
Quichuas  and  Aymaras— only  the  former  seem  to  have  known  or  used 
tin,  since  it  is  only  in  the  coast  valleys  and  other  locations  inhabited 
by  the  Quichua  race  that  bronze  objects  are  found.  In  the  country 
of  the  Aymarfi.  race  no  such  objects  are  ever  found,  yet  it  is  here  that 
the  known  tin  deposits  of  the  present  time  are  located. 

The  chain  of  the  Andes  coming  down  from  Peru  divides  into  two 
great  branches,  between  which  lies  the  great  plateau  of  Bolivia,  over 
11,000  feet  higli.  The  eastern  range,  the  Cordillera  Heal,  is  the  higher 
of  the  two,  and  in  its  northern  half  contains  tlie  great  mountains  of 
Sorata,  Illimani,  Huayna  Potosi,  and  others,  and  it  is  in  the  eastern 
range  south  of  these  great  mountains  that  tlie  tin  dejiosits  are  fouiul. 

Most  of  the  tin  mines  of  Bolivia  are  yet  in  virgin  ground  that  is, 
they  are  new  workings.  These  mines  are  located  in  four  ilistricts — 
La  Paz  in  the  north,  Oruro  in  the  center,  Chorolque  in  the  south,  and 
Potosi  in  the  east.  The  districts  of  Oruro  and  Chorol()ue  are  the 
largest  producers.  The  city  of  Oruro  is  the  center  of  the  tin-mining 
industry,  to  which  contribute  not  only  the  mines  of  the  district  but 
also  those  of  Chorolque  and  others  of  the  north  and  south.  Many  of 
the  mines  of  this  neighborhood  were  originally  silver  mines  and  yet 
produce  silver  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Socavon  de  la  Virgen, 
San  Jos6,  Huanuni,  Negro  Pabell6n,  Morococala,  and  .Vntiquera 
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mines,  now  rich  tin  ininos,  were  in  tlic  old  S])anish  colonial  days  rich 
silver  mines,  tin  being  held  of  such  litth^  value  that  it  was  rarely  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  San  Jose  mitie  is  about  2  miles  from  Oruro.  It  is  both 
a  silver  and  a  tin  mine,  hut  the  tin  is  of  the  greater  importance.  The 
Antiquera  mines  are  near  Poojk),  on  tlie  .Vntofagasta  and  Oruro  Rail¬ 
way.  Iluanuni  is  said  to  contain  the  richest  tin  mines  in  the  Uepart- 
m(*nt  of  Oruro.  These  ar(>  locat'd  about  15  miles  from  the  station  of 
Machacamaca  of  the  Antofagasta  Railway.  Tlu'  Cerro  de  Pozacani, 
in  which  these  mines  are  situated,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  10,000 
feet,  a  rough  cone  in  slnqie.  It  is  laced  by  innumerable  lodes  and 
veins,  some  of  whicli  are  worked  on  a  large  scale.  The  Cataricagua 
vein  ])roduced  in  1005  ore  e<[uivalent  to  1 ,102  metric  tons.  The  vein 
runs  from  2  to  H  foot  in  width  and  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent  cassiterite. 
J'he  Bolivian  ores  air  gi-ound  and  concentrah'd  for  the  pure  cassit¬ 
erite.  In  this  form  as  a  sand,  and  called  tin  barilla,  it  is  exported. 
A  very  considerable  ]>art  of  the  valuable  oxide  is  lost  in  treatment. 

The  mines  of  Negro  T’ahellon,  Morococala,  and  Vilacollo  are  about 
10  miles  south  of  Iluanuni,  near  Paria.  The  principal  lode  of  Negro 
Pahellon  is  about  3  feet  in  width  and  is  crossed  by  several  smallei- 
veins,  witli  Imre  and  there  rich  ])ockets  of  cassiterite.  The  barilla 
obtained  from  tliis  ore  is  exceptionally  rich,  containing  more  than 
70  per  cent  metallic  tin.  Concentrated  Bolivian  ores  as  a  rule  run 
about  60  per  cent,  or  a  little  less,  metallic  tin.  In  the  Morococala 
mine  the  vein  is  from  12  to  15  feet  thick,  of  a  good  grade  of  ore. 

Bcrenguela,  in  the  Province  of  Cochahamha,  has  an  exceptionally 
high  grade  of  ore.  In  colonial  days  Berenguela  was  a  rich  silvei- 
mine.  The  two  ores  are  in  distinct  veins. 

The  tin  mines  of  the  northern  field  of  Bolivia  are  in  two  groups — 
Huayna-Potosi  and  Milluni,  north  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Tnquisivi 
fields,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Plateau.  Included 
in  the  Inquisivi  fields  are  the  mines  of  Quimsa  Cruces,  Araca,  and 
Santa  Vela  (’ruz. 

The  first  area  is  at  the  southeast  end  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  some  13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  During  colonial  days  these* 
mines  were  silver  mines,  hut  silver  now  in  this  locality  is  hut  little 
more  than  a  ti'adition,  for  the  only  mining  now  carried  on  is  tin  min¬ 
ing.  There  are  a  great  number  of  small  mining  properties  in  this 
locality,  hut  the*  principal  output  comes  from  the  company  which 
(»wns  the  Carmen  mine  of  the  Iluayna-Potosi  and  the  Milluni  mine. 

The  Quimsa  (’ruz  or  Tres  Cruces  district  of  Inquisivi  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  Bolivian  fields.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Cor- 
«lillera  Real,  which  here  rises  over  17, ()()(•  feet  above  sea  level.  These 
fields  are  about  (Equidistant  from  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  hut  much  more 
accessible  to  the  latter.  The  ])rincii)al  tin  ])roperty  in  the  district  i.s 
the  group  of  Monte  Blanco  mines.  These  mines  are  on  the  western 
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FOURTEEN  THOUSAND  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA  IN  BOLIVIA. 


>  The  al>ove  illustration  shows  a  section  of  the  road  from  Potosi  to  Sucre,  Bolivia,  over  which  motor-bus 

service  is  maintained,  subsidized  by  the  National  Government.  The  distance  between  these  two  points 
is  about  150  miles  and  the  trip  is  made  in  approximately  10  hours.  Four  six-cylinder  motors  of  a  United 
,  .States  make  are  giving  excellent  service,  despite  the  rigorous  roads  and  high  altitudes  encountered.  At 

>4  one  point  the  autos  cross  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  The  pictures  reveal  something  of  the 

rugged  grandeur  of  the  high  mountains  which  traverse  the  country  in  diflerent  ranges. 
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slope  of  the  Cerro  Atarani.  The  quarters  and  mine  office  of  the 
company  are  at  an  elevation  of  14,800  feet  and  some  of  the  lodes 
mined  are  1,500  feet  higlier  up  the  mountain  slope.  Among  these 
lodes  is  the  Santa  Fe,  which  outcrops  for  about  1,000  feet,  with  an 
average  width  of  from  6  to  9  feet.  The  ore  runs  about  12  per  cent 
pure  cassiterite.  In  pockets  the  mineral  is  found  nearly  pure.  In 
tlie  neighhorliood  of  the  Monte  Illanco  mines  are  the  mines  of  Barosso 
(Mta,  Santa  Rosa,  La  Florencia,  Co[)acal)anca,  and  others. 

About  20  miles  south  of  Monte  Blanco  is  the  Santa  Vela  Cruz  field. 
The  most  important  property  in  this  field  is  that  of  the  Concordia 
Tin  Co.  The  location  is  not  <piite  so  high  as  Monte  Blanco.  Here 
the  best  mining  methods  are  })oing  adopted  and  the  property  will  be 
without  doubt  a  large  producer,  although  not  yet  fully  developed. 

South  of  Santa  Vela  (’ruz  arc'  tlie  fields  of  wSayaciuiri,  a  new  field  in 
which  some  prospecting  has  been  done  which  promises  large  results, 
and  Colquiri,  formerly  a  silver  field,  but  now  developing. into  a  tin- 
producing  district.  ^ 

The  northern  tin  fields  of  Bolivia  have  in  the  past  suffered  much 
for  lack  of  good  transportation.  This  condition  is  being  ^‘eatly 
improved  with  the  recent  railroad  development  in  the  country'. . 


AERONAUTIC  FEDERATION 
OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMI¬ 
SPHERE 


The  Aero  Club  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  Alan  R.  Hawley  is 
president,  about  a  year  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing 
into  closer  association  all  the  aeronautic  clubs  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  proposed  as  a  name  for  the  larger  asso¬ 
ciation  the  Aeronautic  Federation  of  the/  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  to  offer  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency  of  the  federation  the  name  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Brazilian  aeronaut,  Mr.  Alberto  Santos-Dumont.  In  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  plan  the  Aero  Club  in  January,  1915,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Santos-Dumont  inviting  him  to  come  to  the  Tnited  States  and  head 
a  Pan  American  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
federation.  Upon  Mr.  Santos-Uumont’s  arrival,  the  work  of  organi¬ 
zation  was  immediately  entered  upon,  and  it  was  agret'd  that  the 


At-'s.-- 


h<)t(»  hy  Uarrh-KwhiK 


ALBERTO  SANTOa-Dl  MONT 


Seiihor  SaiUos-Dumoiil  is  at  present  visiting  many  cities  of  South  America  in  the  interest  of  the  I’aii 
American  Aeronautic  Conference.  He  was  bom  in  Sao  Pauio,  Brazii,  on  July  20,  1873.  From  1900  to 
1906  he  demonstrated  to  Europe  the  possibility  of  conquering  the  air  with  the  dirigible  balloon  a.s  well 
as  with  the  aeroplane.  He  spent  in  aeronautics  alone  over  $,W,000  a  year  for  12  years  in  experimenta¬ 
tion.  While  in  Paris  in  1901  he  won  a  prize  of  2.i0,000  francs.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Frencli 
T.egion  of  Honor  in  1904,  and  in  1909  received  the  Officer's  Cross, 


Courtesy  of  Flying. 

EARLY  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  AERONAUTICS  BY  SENHOR  ALBERTO  SANTOS- 
DUMONT. 


(1)  -Vlberto  Santos-Durnoat  raakinp  his  first  public  flicht.  (2)  Santos-Dumont’s  first  Demoiselle,  con¬ 
structed  in  1907.  This  was  equipped  with  a  32-horsepower  motor,  designed  Iiy  the  aviator.  (3)  In 
1906,  Santos-Dumont  representing  the  .\ero  Club  of  .America  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  race. 
On  this  occasion  he  experimented  with  an  apparatus  intended  to  do  in  another  way  the  work  done  by 
the  ballast.  This  device  is  shown  attached  to  the  basket  of  the  balloon  on  thejipper  part  of  the 
picture.  (I)  Santos-Dumont  circling  the  Eiffel  Tower,  October  19, 1901.  This  was  the  sixth  of  the 
nine  dirigibles  which  he  built.  (5)  Photograph  of  Santos-Dumont,  taken  in  1901,  when  he  was 
experimenting  with  dirigibles. 
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tiames  of  Mr.  Santos-Dumont  as  president  and  of  Mr.  Cortlandt  F. 
Bishop  as  secretary  general  of  the  federation  should  be  proposed. 
Mr.  Bishop  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  and  also 
vice  president  of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  Internationale. 

Wliile  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  was  busy  with 
the  details  and  was  about  to  send  invitations  to  the  Aero  Club  Argen- 
tino,  Aero  Club  of  Brazil,  Aero  Club  of  Chile,  and  other  clubs  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  an  invitation  was  received  from  the  Chilean 
club  inviting  the  Aero  Club  of  America  to  a  conference  in  Chile.  This 
latter  invitation  was  immediately  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Santos- 
Dumont  and  Bishop  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  attend  the 
Chilean  conference. 

Among  the  articles  proposed  by  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  for  incorporation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Aeronautic  Federation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  presented  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  in  Chile: 

Under  the  name  Aeronautic  Federation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  established 
a  union  of  the  clubs  and  societies  that  control  aeronautics  in  their  respective  countries 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent. 

Aeronautics  will  be  directly  represented  in  this  federation  by  the  recognized  club 
or  society  of  each  country. 

The  federation  is  charged  with  the  regulation  of  aeronautics  on  the  .\merican  Con¬ 
tinent. 

The  federation  is  directed  and  administered  by  a  board  composed  of  a  president,  of 
10  vice  presidents,  of  a  secretary  general,  of  a  recording  secretary,  of  a  treasurer,  and  of 
5  delegates  from  each  country.  The  secretary  general  and  the  treasurer  must  reside 
at  the  seat  of  the  federation,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  New  York.  Every 
national  club  or  society  will  nominate  5  delegates,  who  shall  be  designated  i\s  sportive, 
scientific,  juridical,  military,  and  commercial,  respectively. 

A  conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  alliliated  clubs  or  societies,  will  be  held 
each  year,  in  different  countries  if  possible. 

Each  country  represented  at  the  conference  shall  be  entitled,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  aeronautic  activity,  to  a  certain  number  of  votes,  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  moment  of  the  country’s  definite  admission. 

Votes  will  be  assigned  to  each  country  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  its  cer¬ 
tificated  pilots,  this  number  having  been  determined  on  the  jSlst  of  December  of  the 
year  just  passed. 

The  allotment  of  votes  is  subject  to  revision  each  year  at  the  conference. 

For  sanctions,  pilot  certificates,  and  rules  for  competitions  and  records,  the  federa¬ 
tion  shall  adopt  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  Interna¬ 
tionale. 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  ha.s  offered  a  ten-thousand-dollar  Pan 
Amerieati  aviation  trophy  to  be  competed  for  by  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  of  the  Americas,  the  first  contest  to  take 
place  at  llio  de  Janeiro.  The  federation,  as  it  has  been  discussed 
in  the  organization  committee  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  for  complete  cooperation  in  every  respect  between 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 


(’ourt«*sv  of  Hvinu. 

TIIK  CU  RTISS  MARINK  KI.YING  TROPHY. 

This  trophy  was  presented  hy  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  one  of  tlie  pioneers  in  tlie  manufacture  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  hydroplanes,  and  i.s'  open  for  competition  between  members  of  the  aero  clubs  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  silver  and  stands  3  feet  in  neiKht.  The  cost  to  the  donor  was  $5,000.  A  flying  boat  of 
the  12-pa.s.senger  or  trans-Atlantic  tj-pe  is  shown  in  flight  over  the  globe,  supported  on  a  base  repre¬ 
senting  the  seii.  Neptune,  the  ruler  of  the  waves,  who  has  controll^  all  marine  craft  throughout  the 
ages  (the  Viking  boats  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  Columbus’ caravel,  the  Santa  Maria,  are  shown  in  the 
distance)  and  who  still  has  control  over  the  latest  marine  craft  (some  of  the  representative  craft;  the 
Niicht  cup  winner,  a  liner,  a  dreadnought,  and  a  submarine  are  shown  enmeshed  in  the  net  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand)  rises  from  the  sea  and  reaches  out  for  the  living  boat  which  is  flying  over  the 
globe.  But  this  craft  rises  beyond  his  reach  and  he  stands  amazed, liis  band  uplifted  in  an  attempt  to 
grasp  the  fleeting  air  craft.  Boreas,  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  blows  drafts  of  air  and  also  reaches  up  for 
the  flying  boat,  but  his  efforts  are  ineffective;  the  air  craft  is  undisturbed  by  them.  Mr.  Curtiss  has 
also  donated  an  additional  $5,000  to  supply  $1,000  cash  prizes  to  winners  for  five  consecutive  years. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


\vli()l(*  field  of  aeronautics  be  covered.  To  this  end  scientitic,  juridi¬ 
cal,  military,  and  commercial  representation  is  to  b(‘  secured  in 
the  important  committee  of  the  federation. 

Mr.  Santos-Dumont,  in  his  speech  before  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  in  Washington,  discussing  the  military  functions 
of  aeroplanes,  says: 

All  European  countries  are  old  enemies.  Here  in  the  New  World  we  should  all 
l)e  friends.  We  shoidd  la*  aide,  in  case  of  trouble,  to  intimidate  any  European  power 
contemplating  war  against  any  one  of  us,  not  by  guns — of  which  we  have  so  few— 
but  by  the  strength  of  our  union.  In  case  of  war  with  any  European  power,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  great  South  American  countries  could,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  adequaUdy  protect  their  e.xtensive  coasts.  It  would  be  impossible  to  patrol 
the  shon*  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  with  a  s(*agoing  fleet.  Only  a  fleet  of  great  aero¬ 
planes  flying  200  kilometers  an  hour  could  patrol  these  long  coasts. 

Scouting  aeroplanes  could  detect  the  approach  of  hostile  fleets  and  warn  their 
own  battleships  for  action.  One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  protection  would  Iw 
in  such  squadrons  of  aeroplanes,  owned  by  the  (iovernments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  various  South  American  countries.  In  case  of  war  these  aeroplane  fleets 
would  enable  the  United  States  and  the  various  South  American  countries  to  operate 
as  allies  in  protecting  their  coast  lines.  Am  I  siieaking  of  an  impossibility? 

Bemember  that  10  years  ago,  w  hen  I  came  to  the  United  States  with  my  20-horse- 
])owcr  airship,  no  one  would  talk  seriously  about  aerial  navigation.  We  now  see 
w  hat  the  aeroplane  dot*s  in  Euroite  in  taking  observations,  dirt'cting  battles  and  the 
movements  of  troops,  in  attacking  the  enemy,  and  in  the  protection  of  coasts. 

In  speaking  of  the  more  commercial  aspects  of  the  aeroplant', 
Mr.  Santos-Dumont  further  says: 

I  have  spoken  of  the  difliculties  that  have  retarded  a  development  of  commerce, 
betU'r  facilities  in  transportation  and  communication,  and  the  fostering  of  friendly 
relations.  I  Ijelieve  these  diflicidties  are  about  to  be  overcome.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  presfuit  obstacles  in  time  and  distance  will  be  surmounted.  The  isolated  cities 
of  South  America  will  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  world  of  the  day.  Separated 
countries  will  meet  despite  the  barriers  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  forests.  The  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  will  be  brought  together  as  closely  as  ar  * 
England  and  France.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  now 
over  20  days  by  steamship,  will  be  abbreviated  to  a  trip  of  a  few  days.  With  time 
and  distance  annihilated,  the  commercial  relations  so  long  deferred  will  spontaiu*- 
ously  develoj).  We  shall  have  facilities  for  i)rompt  communication.  We  shall  get 
into  clo»“r  contact.  We  shall  l»ecome  stronger  in  the  bonds  of  understanding  and 
frhuulship. 

.\11  this,  gentlemen,  will,  I  believe,  be  effected  by  the  aeroplane.  I  do  not  think 
many  years  will  pass  befon*  there  will  be  established  aeroplane  services  betw'een  the 
great  cities  of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  capitals  of  the  South  American  countries. 
With  a  (jovernment-owned  aeroplane  serwe,  communication  between  the  two 
continents  w  ill  be  cut  from  20  days  to  2  or  3  days.  The  transj^rtation  of  passengers 
iK'tween  New  York  and  th?  remote  points  of  South  America  is  not  impossible.  I 
believe  the  modern  imj)roved  at  roplane  will  solve  the  problems  with  which  we  have 
struggl<*d  for  years.  1  believe  the  aeroplane  will  knit  the  various  States  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  into  an  integrally  united,  cooperating,  and  friendly  combination,  allied  for 
their  ow  n  well-lK>ing  in  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  stnmgth  in  times  of  possible 


war. 
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A  TYl’E  OF  FLYING  BOAT  POPULAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  flying  boats.  One  of  the  com¬ 
panies  manufacturing  this  type  of  seaplane  is  marketing  a  giant  of  the  type  whose  spread  of  wings  is 
130  feet,  carrying  4  motors  \vith  a  total  capacity  of  960  horsepower,  which  give  a  speed  of  100  milas  per 
hour.  The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  a  smaller  type  of  seaplane,  owned  by  Mr.  Vincent  Astor,  of 
New  York.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  flying  lx)at.  which  has  a  speed  of  65  miles  per  hour,  and  a  lifting 
capacity  of  2,4(X)  i)ounds.  The  other  pictures  show  the  seaplane  starting  for  the  flight,  rising  and  leaving 
the  water,  in  full  flight,  and  placing  the  flying  l)oat  in  the  floating  hangar  after  the  flight.  The  lowest 
picture  is  a  side  view  of  the  hangar,  with  the  seaplane  ready  to  be  picked  up  and  plac^  inside. 
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Mr.  Alan  K.  llawl(*v.  pn'sidcnt  of  tli(“  Aoro  ('lul)  of  Ann'fica, 
indorsinj;  tin*  views  of  Mr.  Sant<*s-l)uinont.  says: 

I  holieve  with  Mr.  Santos  Dumont  that  these  aeroplanes  of  to-day,  which  already 
make  it  possible  to  earn,-  a  dozen  passeiij'ers  and  a  ton  of  useful  load  at  a  speed  of  8o 
miles  per  hour,  can  salve  most  dilficult  problems  of  transportation,  and  that  if  applied 
for  this  puritose  as  w(“ll  as  for  sport  in  and  betwinm  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  they  will  become  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in  l)rineine  these  nations 
into  closer  and  most  friendly  alliance.  In  the  words  of  .Mr.  Santos-Diimont.  “the 
iwroplane  will  knit  the  States  of  th<^  Western  Hemisphere  into  an  integrally  united 
cooperating,  and  friendly  combination,  allied  for  their  well-being  in  sj)orl.  Iradi*  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  for  strength  in  times  of  po.ssible  war.” 

'I'here  are  thotisandsof  j)lace.s  not  yet  c(tnne;-ted  by  railways  or  roads  right  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  there  must  be  tens  of  thou.sands  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  - 
where  aero])lanes  could  tran.sjwrt  mail  and  “exi>re.ss  merchandise"  at  a  fraction  of  the 
lime  required  at  the  ])re.sent  time. 

Mr.  Joint  Jiarrott,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  rnion, 
saj’s: 

The  aeniplane  may  yet  become  the  most  powerful  physical  influence  to  bind  the 
American  nations  together  and  to  make  the  Monroe  doctrine  a  Pan  .\merican 
j)rinciple. 

There  is  no  other  jK)rtion  of  the  world  where  the  aerojdane  in  its  ultimate  elliciency 
can  accom)»lish  more  for  communicatloii  than  in  many  sections  of  I.atin  America. 
.Such  large  jHtrtions  of  Central  and  South  .\merica  are  characterized  by  precipitous 
mountain  ranges  and  vast  jungle  areas  that  long  years  must  elap'^e  before  railroad  con¬ 
struction  can  master  the  dilliculties  that  these  physical  conditions  j)resent.  During 
the  i)eriod  while  scientists,  engineers,  and  constructors  are  harnessing  the  water  powers 
of  the  mountains  and  conquering  the  jungles  for  railway  line.s  that  will  bring  all  these 
regions  into  close  contact  with  the  centers  of  iwpulation  the  aeroj>lane  builder  and  the 
aeronaut  must  thread  lines  and  routes  through  the  .skies  that,  though  invisible,  will 
liind  the  jiortions  of  .Vmerica  with  such  intimate  and  u.seful  tics  and  means  of  com¬ 
munication  that  there  will  be  no  ]>os.sible  disruiition  or  separation  of  the  nations  and 
their  peoples  included  in  Pan  .\merica  and  which  stand  for  Pan  .Vmericanism. 

To  thoso  views  may  be  addtnl  those  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  the  United  States  and 
])resident  of  the  American  Sociel}-  of  Aeronautic  Engineers: 

.V  fevv  years  ago  they  smiled  at  the  dirigible,  and  it  is  shaking  the  world's  imi>erial 
city;  they  laughed  at  the  aeroj)lane,  and  it  is  directing  the  armies  of  Kurope.  The\ 
deride  the  overseas  aerial  liner,  but  I  detdare— not  as  a  dreamer  speaking  in  rhapsody 
but  as  a  cold  and  calculating  engineer — that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  building  of 
su(  h  a  vessel  may  be  begun,  and  is  not  far  distant  ere  the  liner  shall,  at  e.stablished  in¬ 
tervals  of  time,  set  forth  for  every  capital.  Know  ing  neither  land  nor  .sea,  nor  reef  nor 
ice,  nor  coast  nor  boundary,  these  winged,  .swift,  and  ghostly  argosies  shall  make  of 
every  town  an  aerial  jrart,  of  every  hamlet  a  haven  of  safety  on  the  coast  of  that  vast 
(K'ean  of  which  its  earliest  navigator  sits  amongst  you  here.  Then  shall  there  be 
realized  the  dream  that  has  led  us  on,  and  there  be  drawn  into  a  single  community 
l)o.s.ses.sed  of  a  common  con.sciousness  the  national  families  of  all  the  earth. 
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SIR  ('lomciits  Markham  is  dead,  llo  died  January  30,  1916,  as 
lh(>  irsidt  of  st'vort'  burns  and  shock  rcct'ivcd  the  night  before, 
when  his  lionu*  in  the  subur])s  of  London  was  destroyed  by  lire'. 
'Pile  announci'inent  of  his  death  was  cabled  to  perhaps  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world,  for  in  all  such  countries  his  name 
and  works  W('r(‘  known.  As  travc'h'r.  (‘xplon'r.  and  geogra])her  his 
activities  had  ext(‘nded 
from  the  Arctic  Zone  to 
llie  tropical  countries  of 
South  America,  from  the 
i-emote  regions  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  in  ('astern  Africa  to 
the  interior  mountain  fast- 
ness('s  of  India  and  through 
the  little-known  byways  of 
wesb'rn  Asia.  Few  men, 
indeed,  have  given  so  much 
toward  tlu'  advancement 
of  human  knowledge  of  the 
world  In  regard  to  its  un- 
exploited  sections  as  has 
Sir  (dements,  and  fewer 
still  have  had  the  tiivh'ss 
energy  and  inspiring  genius 
to  disseminab'  tliis  knowl¬ 
edge  hy  iiK'ans  of  pub¬ 
lished  works  so  widely  read 
as  those  ])roduced  by  his 
jmdific  pen. 

Of  all  tlu'  si'ctions  of  the 
world, hoW('V('r, that  ow<'  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  re- 
markabh'  and  loviddi'  man 
of  science  none  is  more  be¬ 
holden  to  him  t  han  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Peru  -his  favor¬ 
ite'  ‘'land  of  the  Incas.”  Otlu'r  countries  and  otlu'r  climes  may  have 
occasiomdly  attraeb'd  him  for  a  brii'f  season,  but  ever  he  r(' turned  in  his 
thoughts  and  in  his  writings  to  the  land  he  had  learned  to  love  in  his 
('arly  youth.  Peru  was  the  subject  of  his  second  earliest  work;  time 
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Clements  Hubert  Markham,  traveler,  (;eonrai)hcr,  historian, 
archaeulosist,  was  born  at  Stiiiincfleet,  near  York,  Kngland . 
Juiy  20, 1830;  dieti  January  30, 1910,  from  shock  and  severe 
burns  receive<l  when  his  fiome  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  accompanvini:  biographiacl 
sketch  is  bu  t  a  very  incomplete  out  line  of  his  life  and  works, 
a  small  tribute  to  a  generous,  kindly  friend  of  allbumanity, 
whose  death  marks  the  passing  of  another  of  the  world's 
benefactors. 


By  Edward  Albes,  of  Fan  .\merican  Union  staff. 
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and  again  he  returned  to  it  as  a  theme  for  his  pen,  and  finally  one  of  his 
latest  and  most  delightful  books,  The  Incas  of  Peru,  was  written  and 
published  afU'r  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year.  At  last,  as  though  loath 
to  quit  the  pleasant  scenes  of  his  former  interests,  he  wroU'  and  pub¬ 
lished  The  Conquest  of  New  Granada,  after  having  reached  the  ripe* 
age  of  82,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  preservation  of  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  fervor  of  youth  in  the  historical  work  of  an  octogenarian. 
In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  so  many  of  his  works  were  devoted 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  their  geography,  history,  resources,  and  progress,  and 
inasmuch  jis  he  held  an  acknowledged  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  among  Americanists,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  Bulletin 
should  pay  him  the  small  tribuU'  of  jiublishing  the  following  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  and  brief  summary  of  his  works: 

Clements  Robert  Markham  was  born  on  the  20th  of  July,  1830,  at 
Stillingfieet,  near  York,  England.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  David  F. 
Markham,  vicar  of  StiUingfleet  and  canon  of  Windsor;  his  mother, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Alordaunt  Milner,  Bart.,  of  Nun- 
appleton,  Yorkshire.  lie  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
entered  the  British  Navy  at  the  early  age  of  14,  becoming  a  midship¬ 
man  at  16  and  a  lieutenant  at  21.  In  1850-51  he  served  on  the 
Franklin  Search  Expedition  in  the  Arctic  regions  under  Capt.  Austin, 
his  experiences  and  observations  on  this  memorable  journey  forming 
the  subject  of  his  first  notable  literary  effort,  Franklin’s  Footsteps, 
published  in  1852. 

How  he  first  became  interested  in  Peru  and  was  led  to  undertake 
his  first  expedition  into  that  region  of  adventure  and  romance  is  per¬ 
haps  best  told  in  his  own  words,  written  after  he  was  80  years  old,  and 
forming  part  of  the  preface  to  The  Incas  of  Peru: 

The  fascinating  story  of  Inca  civilization  was  told  to  our  fathers  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
whose  History  of  America  appeared  in  1778,  and  to  ourselves  by  Mr.  Prescott,  whose 
(’onquest  of  Peru  was  published  in  1843.  It  is  assumed  that  most  educated  people 
have  read  the  latter  work.  But  since  its  publication  a  great  deal  of  subsequently 
discovered  material  has  quite  altered  our  view  of  some  things,  and  thrown  entirely 
new  light  upon  others.  Yet  Mr.  Prescott’s  work  can  never  lose  its  high  position  as  a 
carefully  written  and  very  charming  history. 

It  is  now  more  than  60  years  ago  since  the  present  writer  came  under  the  influence  of 
that  fascination,  when,  as  a  naval  cadet  on  board  II.  M.  S.  Colling  wood,  the  flagship  in 
the  Pacific,  he  first  gazed  on  the  land  of  the  Incas.  The  noble  Symondite  line-of- 
battle  ship  round wl  the  northern  headland  of  San  Lorenzo  Island,  and  made  her 
stately  way  to  her  anchor£u;e  in  Callao  Roads.  I  was  just  14,  and  under  the  wing  of 
Lieut.  Peel,  aged  19  (afterwards  the  gallant  Sir  William  Peel),  who  was  officer  of  my 
watch  on  the  forecastle.  We  gazed  on  the  scene  before  us,  the  bright  green  plain  rising 
by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  mountains,  with  the  white  towers  of  Lima  appearing  on  its 
farther  skirts,  and  behind  the  mighty  cordillera  rising  into  the  clouds.  During  the 
four  years  of  our  commission  we  were  five  times  at  Callao,  staying  some  months  at  a 
time.  I  got  to  know  Lima  very  well,  and  made  some  friends,  including  the  beautiful 
Grimanesa  Althaus,  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  much  indebted  in  my  researches. 
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and  the  a^ed  Senora  O’lliggins,  daughter  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru  from  1796 
to  1801.  I  knew  the  banks  of  the  Rimac  ])ctween  Lima  and  its  mouth  even  better, 
and  I  visited  the  vast  mounds  or  huacas  in  the  plain.  In  those  days  youngsters  on 
the  Pacific  station  were  carefully  taught  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  navigation. 

It  was  not  until  my  return,  in  1848,  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Prescott’s 
Coiupiest  of  Peru,  which  I  devoured  over  and  over  again  with  intense  interest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  my  service  in  the  Arctic  regions  I  had  a  copy  of  the  Quichua  Dic¬ 
tionary  by  Torres  Rubio  to  study,  which  I  had  bought  in  Lima,  and  the  Doctor  had 
Holguin’s  Grammar,  so  that  I  was  able  to  accpiire  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Incas.  On  my  return  I  studied  all  the  authorities  within  my  reach,  and  in  August, 
1852,  I  resolved  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Peru.  I  was  practiced  in  observing 
the  heavenly  bodies  for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  I  could  make  a  fairly  good  survey 
of  ruins,  and  maps  of  my  routes. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  his  preparation  for  the  expedition  as 
thorough  as  possible  the  young  explorer,  then  but  22  years  of  age, 
determined  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  great  historian 
whose  work  had  been  of  such  potent  influence  in  arousing  his  own 
<^nthusiasm.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Boston  with  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  Lord  Carlisle  and  others.  Arriving  in  the  United 
States  he  found  that  the  historian  was  living  at  his  country  place  at 
Pepperell  in  New  Hampshire,  whither  the  young  adventurer  was 
cordially  invited  by  Mr.  Prescott.  Here  he  s])ent  10  days  in  the 
society  of  the  most  charming  and  most  widely  read  historian  that 
the  United  States  has  produced.  Sir  Clements  gives  us  tliefollowing 
intimate  picture  of  Prescott  and  his  home  life: 

Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott,  their  son  Amory,  the  secretary,  and 
myself.  Mr.  Prescott’s  house  was  a  long  wooden  building  with  a  covered  veranda 
extending  half  its  length,  tall  shady  trees  in  front,  on  a  lawn  dividing  the  house  from 
a  quiet  country  roa<l.  There  was  a  pleasant  shady  walk  behind  the  house,  of  which 
Mr.  Prescott  was  very  fond;  for,  though  his  sight  was  bad.  he  was  not  quite  blind. 
He  could  see  enough  to  get  about  the  house,  and  even  to  take  walks  by  himself,  but 
not  to  read. 

He  conversed  with  me  in  his  large  study,  where  he  took  notes  on  a  slate  with  lines, 
while  his  secretary  read  to  him.  The  notes  were  then  read  to  him,  and,  after  some 
thought,  he  began  to  dictate.  We  talked  over  Peru,  and  he  explained  most  lucidly 
the  comparative  value  of  the  authorities  he  had  usvhI,  abiding  that  there  were  probably 
others  of  equal  importance  that  he  had  not  seen.  Once  he  said  that  no  history  could 
be  quite  satisfactory  unless  the  author  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities 
he  had  to  describe.  He  gave  me  valuable  advice,  and  said  that  he  would  be  much 
interested  in  the  results  of  my  journey.  I  used  to  drive  over  the  country  in  a  buggy, 
and  pull  on  the  quiet  little  Nississisett  River  with  Amory.  My  stay  of  10  days  at 
Pepperell,  with  the  great  historian,  is  a  time  which  I  always  look  back  to  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  It  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  my  Peruvian 
researches. 

Having  finally  arrived  in  Peru,  he  made  several  excursions  from 
Lima  and  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Nasca.  Ho  then  crossed  the 
Andes  from  Yea  by  an  unfrequented  pass  to  Ayacucho,  where  he 
established  his  headquarters  and  made  numerous  excursions,  going 
finally  to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  His  emotions 
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upon  lirst  boholdinj;  this  liistoric  ritv  may  ho  sunnisod  from  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  paragra[)hs  in  liis  Cuzco  and  Lima; 

Passint;  on  across  three  fertile  plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  low  ran^'es  of 
hills,  and  ])roducin.>'  wheat  and  every  kind  of  ve>;etable.  I  reached  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  rocky  heights  as  the  siin  .■fet.  The  sky  .vas  dee])ly  blue,  without  a  single  (doiid, 
with  a  bright  and  silvery  moon;  and  as  I  arrived  at  the  suiuiuit  of  the  pass,  it  threw 
its  pale  mournful  rays  over  the  city  of  Cuzco,  spread  out  in  the  ])lain  below. 

Cusco!  City  of  the  Incas!  City  where,  in  bygone  times,  a  patriarchal  form  of 
government  was  combine  1  with  a  high  state  of  civilization;  whore  works  were  con¬ 
ceived  and  execute  1  which  to  this  day  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  wanderer: 
where  a  virtuous  race  of  monandis  ruled  an  em])ire  (spial  in  size  to  that  of  A<lrian. 
exceeding  that  of  t'harlemagne. 

Cuzco!  The  hallowed  sj)ot  where  Manco's  golden  wand  .sank  to  its  head  into  the 
ground;  the  favored  city,  who.se  beautiful  temple  surj)assed  in  splendor  the  fabled 
palaces  of  the  .Vrabian  Nights;  where  the  tro])hies  of  victories,  won  on  battlefields 
from  the  Etpiator  to  the  lempcwate  jdaiiis  of  Chile,  were  collected;  where  .songs  of 
triumph  re.sounde  l  in  ju-aise  of  Ynli,  the  sacre  1  tl(*‘,(y  of  Peru  of  (piilla.  his  silvery 
spouse  -of  the  beue'iceni  deeds  of  the  Incas. 

Hero  ill  tlio  rommint  of  tlio  glories  of  a  eonquered  ami  almost 
obliterated  American  race  he  sptuit  sevt'ral  weeks,  carefully  examining 
the  ruins  and  learning  much  from  such  reci|)ients  of  folklore  tts  J)r. 
Julian  Ochoa  and  the  Sehoni  Asttdt*.  From  ('uzco  he  went  to  the 
valley  of  Vilcamayu  and  extended  his  researches,  going  thence  over 
the  Andes  to  spend  soim^  weeks  with  Dr.  Justiniani,  a  descendant  of 
the  Incas,  at  Laris,  gaining  much  valuable  information  and  copying 
some  of  his  rare  manuscri])ts.  His  next  journey  was  to  Paucartambo 
from  which  place  he  penetrated  far  into  tin'  wild  montana,  finally 
going  from  (hi/.co  to  Arequijia  by  the  lofty  pass  of  Rumihutisi. 
Lpon  his  return  to  Kngland  he  wrote  his  first  work  (bailing  with  IVru. 
ordinarily  known  by  the  title  ‘Hhizco  and  Lima,”  which  was  |)ub- 
lished  in  1856. 

The  book,  in  addition  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  journey  to 
(\izco  and  the  geographical  and  topograjihical  features  of  the  country 
through  which  he  travided,  contains  an  accoimt  of  the  history, 
language,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  the  Incas;  a  di'scription  of 
Lima  and  the  provinces  of  modern  Peru;  a  sketch  of  tin*  viceroyal 
government;  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Kepublic;  and  an  account  of  the 
social  and  literary  life  of  the  country.  In  the  appendix  is  embodied 
a  short  sketch  of  the  grammar  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  (^uichua 
languagi',  giving  much  jiractical  information  which  lias  biaui  found 
of  great  advantage  by  subsequent  travelers  in  the  Peruvian  interior. 

In  1859  the  British  Government  determined  to  scud  an  (‘xpedition 
to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  for  the  jnirpose  of  collecting  plants 
and  seeds  of  the  valuable  species  of  Chinchonse,  with  the  purpose  of 
introducing  their  culture  into  India.  Young  Markham  had  already 
been  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  his 
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sci(>ntifi<!  Jiiul  litoniry  attiiinments  had  ‘jivon  him  such  [)romiucncc 
that  the  Govermnent  selected  him  to  take  entire  charge  of  tlui 
expedition.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the  bark  of  various  species  of 
the  cinchona  tree  that  furnishes  the  world  with  its  most  valuable 
febrifuge,  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  native  habitat  of  these 
trees  is  to  be  found  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia,  and  tlu* 
world  had  depended  upon  tin*  forests  of  these  countries  to  supply 
it  for  something  over  200  yc'ars.  'Phe  wasteful  destruction  of  tin* 
trees  by  the  native  gatlierers  was  thn'atening  their  extinction  and 
the  price  of  (luinine  was  incnuising  at  an  alarming  rate.  Tlie  Dutch 
had  started  small  ])lantations  in  Java,  and  it  remained  for  Markham 
to  render  tlu'  world  what  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  vii'w 
may  he  deemed  Ids  greatest  service.  With  tlu'  assistance  of  four 
or  five  agents  who  worked  under  his  superintendence  and  numerous 
natives  lu'  collected  .seeds  and  ])lants  of  the  several  specie's  and 
varieties  whicli  yielded  the  valuable  hark,  and  then  embarked  with 
them  to  India,  wlu're  their  successful  transplantation  was  largelj' 
due  to  his  personal  efforts.  It  was  his  knowh'dge  of  the  native* 
fore'sts  in  whie'h  the  tive's  grenv,  e)f  the  soil,  climatic  ceenditions, 
('levation,  etc.,  tliat  finally  hreeught  about  the  |)re)ne>une'eel  succe'ss 
of  the  plantations  in  Inelia  ami  Ce'ylon,  thereby  giving  te»  the  world 
its  most  valuable  medicine  at  a  re'inarkahly  clieap  price.  In  1S62, 
shortly  after  the  succe'ss  of  the  Inelia  plantatieuis  liael  been  e'stah- 
lishcd,  he  puhlisheel  his  account  of  the  expeelitie)n  to  South  America 
and  the  subseeiuent  jonrne'v  to  Inelia  in  a  volume  to  which  he*  gave* 
the  title  ‘’Trave'ls  in  Peru  ami  Inelia.” 

It  was  eluring  this  seceend  extended  sojourn  in  Pe'ru  that  Markham 
was  enahlcel  te)  e'xpleere'  a  gre'iit  part  e)f  the  northe'rn  half  of  the  basin 
of  Lake  Titicaca  ami  the  Montana  of  Caravaya.  lie  also  was  give'ii 
access  to  new  mines  eef  information  relative*  tee  the*  e*!»rly  histeery  of  the* 
e*emntry  eenueng  the*  Papeles  Varios  pre'serveel  in  the*  library  at  Lima, 
anel  sueH*e*e*deel  in  e*e)llecting  several  eeriginal  Quichuu  semgs.  In 
he  jmhlishcel  his  •‘Quichua  Grammar  ami  Dictieenary,”  a  meest 
valuable  e-ontrilmtieeii  to  stuele'uts  eef  the*  jeldledeegy  eef  the  native*  races 
e)f  South  America. 

In  1867-68  he*  ace-emipanied  the*  Abyssinian  e*x})e*elitie)n  as  geeegra- 
pher,  ami  wiis  ])re'se*nt  at  the  storming  e)f  Magdala.  His  Ilisteery  of 
the*  Abyssinian  Expeelition  was  puhlishe’el  in  1869.  From  1867  to 
1877  he*  was  in  charge*  of  the*  ge*ogra})hical  ele*i)artme*nt  of  the*  Indian 
office*.  In  1871  was  puhlisheel  his  e*xce*lle'nt  treinslation  e)f  Ollanta,  a 
Quichua  Drama.  Then  euiine  othe*r  works  in  rapid  succe*ssion,  of 
which  the  following  are  perhaj)s  the*  best  known:  Memoir  of  the* 
Indian  Surveys  (1871);  Genertxl  Skete*h  of  the  History  of  Persia 
(1878);  The  Tlxre'shedel  of  the  Lmknown  Re  gion  (1874);  A  Me  inetir  eef 
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the  Countess  of  Chiuchoii  (1875) ;  Missions  to  Thibet  (1877) ;  IVnivisiii 
Bark  (a  comprehensive  account  of  the  collection  of  tlu'  cinchona 
plants  and  seeds  in  South  America  and  of  the  successful  introduction 
of  their  culture  into  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  juiblished  in  1880); 
Peru  (1880)  :  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru  (1879-1881);  The  Sea 
Fathers  (1885);  The  Fighting  Veres  (1888);  History  of  Peru  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1892);  Paladins  of 
King  Edwin  (1896);  The  Incas  of  Peru  (1910) ;  'Phe  Coiupiest  of  New 
Granada  (1912).  He  also  vTote  the  Lih*  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax; 
Life  of  John  Davis  the  Navigator:  a  Life  of  Richard  III;  Life  of 
Admiral  John  Markham;  Life  of  Columbus;  and  a  Life  of  Admiral 
Fairfax.  In  addition  to  these  original  works  he  edited  and  wTotc' 
comprehensive  introductions  to  over  20  works  of  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
14  of  which  were  his  translations,  besides  wTiting  nearly  a  hundred 
papers  and  articles  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Journal, 
voluminous  reiiorts  of  India,  etc. 

In  the  literary  and  scientific  life  of  England  Sir  (dements  Markham 
occupied  a  unique  place.  His  tireless  energy  and  conspicuous  ability 
brought  his  services  into  great  demand  in  the  learned  societies. 
From  1858  to  1887  he  was  seeretary  to  the  Hakluyt  Society,  becom¬ 
ing  its  president  in  1890;  from  1863  to  1888  he  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  on  his  retirement  from  this 
service  received  the  society’s  gold  medal  for  his  distinguished  services 
to  the  science  of  geography.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  society 
in  1893  and  retained  that  office  for  the  unprecedented  ])eriod  of  12 
years.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society;  in  1873  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  in  1871  he  was  created  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1896, 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He  was  an  honorar}'  member  of 
all  the  principal  geographical  societies  of  the  world,  was  selected  as 
the  president  of  the  International  Geographical  Congress  which  m<‘t 
in  London  in  1895,  and  president  of  the  Eighteenth  Ink'rnational 
Congress  of  Americanists  held  in  London  May  27  to  June  5,  1912. 

As  a  geographer,  historian,  archaeologist,  and  intrepid  explon'r 
and  traveler  few  men  have  attained  such  eminence.  Some  of  his 
works  were  ^\Titten  for  th<'  (dect  in  the  world  of  sch'nci*,  but  many 
more  were  intended  for  that  larger  world  of  readers  who  are  inb'r- 
ested  in  a  more  general  way  in  the  history  of  man,  his  growth  and 
development  in  the  out-of-the  way  regions  of  the  ('arth  as  well  as  in 
the  older  cenh'rs  of  civilization.  Many  of  these  works  have  run 
through  several  (‘ditions,  and  many  of  them  will  serve  to  instruct  and 
delight  generations  yet  unborn.  The  death  of  this  kindly,  sincere', 
and  generous  friend  of  all  humanity  marks  the  passing  of  another 
of  the  world’s  great  benefactors. 
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RUBEN  DARIO 

IX  Xicarajjan,  liis  nativo  country,  died  the  poet  Ilubeii  Dario. 
For  the  last  ‘2r>  years  wherever  the  Castilian  toiiffiie  is  spoken 
no  other  name  in  literature  carried  more  weijjht  than  his.  At 
first  it  was  the  rc'd  raj;  of  rebellion  a<;ainst  old  methods  and 
worn-out  forms;  later  it  was  the  standard  of  a  triumphant  school  of 
literature.  From  the  first  appearance  of  his  book  Aznl,  a  collection 
of  exipiisite  tales  which 
were  as  the  dawn  of  renais¬ 
sance  in  artistic  writ iiifji,  all 
Spanish-speakinj^  America 
hailed  Dario  as  an  inno¬ 
vator.  Even  across  the 
water  where  tradition  is 
deeper  rooted,  the  caress- 
int;  yi't  bitter  voice  of  the 
master  ^’alera  si<;nali/.ed  the 
hook  as  promise  of  llower- 
iiifj  springtime. 

But  it  was  in  poesy  where 
more  stoutly  he  had  to 
battle  and  where  he  won 
more  enviable  laurels. 

When  Dario  leaped  into 
the  arena  of  literature 
there  was  being  wrought  in 
I'rance,  in  England,  and 
even  in  Italy  a  sweeping 
reform  in  poetic  language 
and  meter  which  to  the 
eyes  of  the  severe  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  ag('-worn  Cas¬ 
tilian  standards  ap|)eared 
as  a  very  cataclysm.  But 
our  poet  had  drunk  as  from 
a  sacred  fount  the  waters  of  foreign  poesy,  and  to  reproduce  in  his 
own  the  soul-stirring  accents  of  other  tongues  from  the  beginning 
revealed  itself  to  him  as  the  very  enchantment  of  color  and  of  music 
never  before  tasted  or  felt. 

Born  in  1S67,  he  died  in  Leon,  Nicaragua,  February  7,  1916.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  European  war  Dario  was  engaged  in  editing 

'  Translated  from  the  article  by  A.  C.  K.,  in  the  February  number  ol  the  Boletin  de  la  Unidn  I’an- 
americana. 
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Horn  in  IsttT  and  died  Fel)ruary  7,  Ittlli.  in  Leon,  Nacarattua. 
In  prose  and  poetrv  Dario  exercised  a  marked  influence, 
especially  in  introdiicinc  a  number  of  metric  forms  not 
before  us'ed  in  Castillian  verse. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  CELEBRATION  ON  THE  TOP  OF  CERRO  DEL  CARMEN. 

On  this  hill,  affording  a  splendid  view  ol  the  city,  stands  the  old  church  to  the  V'irgin  Carmen.  With  its  rude  columns  and  turrets  it  resembles  a  fortress  more  than  a  peacefu 
shrine  of  worship.  The  musty  and  cobwebby  bell  su^nded  in  the  tower  bears  the  date  of  1748,  placing  the  building  of  this  church  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  founding  of  the  city.  During  the  annual  religioas  fiestas  this  sacred  site  is  the  assembling  ground  for  the  thousands  of  people  who  come  to  celebrate  the  holiday. 
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1ji»  Revista  Munclial  in  Paris.  Saddoiual  hy  the  horrors  of  war,  ho 
rosolvod  to  return  to  America.  Arrivin<;  in  New  York,  he  was 
enthusiastically  received,  but,  suffering  from  the  infirmity  which  at 
last  bore  him  to  the  "rave,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  respond  to  the 
special  invitation  to  read  an  ode  to  peace  before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Columbia  University.  From  New  York  Sehor  Dario 
went  to  Guatemala,  where  he  was  also  most  enthusiastically 
received.  Here  his  health  entirely  failed  and.  scarcely  alive,  he 
was  borne  at  last  to  his  native  land.  Xicara"ua,  and  there  after 
life’s  turbulent  dream  he  sleeps  in  ])eace. 

Ruben  Dario  exercised  the  functions  of  diplomatic  represent  at  iv<' 
of  Nicara"ua  in  Spain,  and  was  one  of  the  dele"atesfor  Nieara"ua  to 
the  third  Pan  American  Convention,  which  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  OF  TO- 
D AY  GUATEMALA.  _ V 

To  adequately  describe  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala  or  picture  its  scenic  wonders  would  require  the 
flowery  expressions  of  a  poetic  "cnius  or  the  master  hand 
of  a  skillful  artist.  But  even  the  most  prosaic  traveler, 
dev'oid  of  poetic  instinct  or  artistic  temperament,  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  these  wondrous  charms  nor  refrain  from  attempting, 
though  in  an  humble  way,  to  give  expression  to  the  delight  which  he 
feels  in  traveling  through  this  privileged  zone  of  ('entral  America. 
So  abundantly  has  Nature  bestowed  her  gifts  upon  this  land  that 
you  can  well  understand  why  many  of  her  citizens  are  wont  to  refer 
to  it  as  ‘‘Paraiso”  or  Paradise.  It  is  a  country  of  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  tropical  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  coasts,  and  plains. 

Guatemala  with  her  4S.‘2!)()  square  miles  is  the  second  country  in 
j)oint  of  area  of  the  ('entral  American  group,  but  the  2,1 10,16o  inhab¬ 
itants  give  her  the  ranking  position  in  point  of  population.  With  the 
exception  of  small  strips  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
the  Republic  lies  at  an  altitude  of  from  4, ()()()  to  11, .^00  feet.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  its  territory  and  sends  out  a 
number  of  spurs  forms  plateaus  which  are  extremely  fertile  and  health¬ 
ful,  and  on  which  Tropic  and  'remperate  Zone  products  of  nearly 
every  variety  are  successfully  grown.  Few  portions  of  the  earth 
present  a  greater  diversity  of  level  in  an  equal  amount  of  surface  or 
a  greater  variety  of  mild  and  delightful  climates. 

>  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  Ameriran  Union  stall. 
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With  its  cupola  and  towers  the  cathe<lral  rises  above  theother  ImildiiiKs  in  the  city.  It  occupies 
a  command iiu;  position  in  the  main  plaza  and  its  entrance  is  guarded  by  four  massive  statues 
representing  the  four  evangelists. 
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In  this  country  you  will  find  a  lunulrcMl  and  one  things  which  are 
a  constant  source  of  interest  and  pleasure.  Sunshine  and  flowers 
surround  your  path  at  every  turn.  Beautiful  hills  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  are  ever  before  you;  rising  to  majestic  heights  the  symmetrical 
cones  of  numerous  volcanoes  seem  to  hem  you  in  on  all  sides.  In 
the  hollows  of  the  mountains  lie  a  number  of  lakes,  beautiful  bodies 
of  water  almost  as  blue  as  the  famous  Swiss  lakes  and  rejmsing  in 
locations  nearly  as  picturesque.  Strange  sights  greet  you  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  (luatemala,  uj)  to  date  in  every  way,  with  most 
of  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  a  North  American  or  Euro¬ 
pean  capital,  still  retains  in  all  their  beauty  and  simplicity  many  of 
till*  peoples,  customs,  habits,  and  institutions  of  those  ancient  Indian 
tribes  who  (lourished,  ruled,  and  conducted  kingdoms  of  high  degrees 
of  civilization  long  before  the  crushing  hand  of  Cortez,  Alvarado, 
and  others  came  to  con([uer  and  subjugate  them.  And  it  is  these 
striking  contrasts  that  make  you  feel  as  though  you  were  roaming 
through  a  twentieth  century  fairyland. 

The  contrast  you  see  revealed  in  the  antique  little  adobe  homes 
of  bright  and  light-colored  hues  glistening  in  the  brilliant  sunlight, 
side  by  side  with  tlie  modern  dwellings  of  more  ])retentious  character; 
you  notice  it  in  the  little  native  woman  clad  in  tlie  bright  and  gay 
colors  of  her  ancient  costume  walking  along  the  street  with  her  sister 
gowned  in  tlie  latest  modes  from  Washington,  Paris,  or  Berlin;  you 
find  it  in  that  most  interesting  of  institutions,  the  public  market, 
where  (luaintlv  stocked  booths  and  smiling  venders  offer  their  wares 
as  you  pass  and  those  splendidly  equipped  shops  where  the  upper 
classes  do  their  daily  shopping;  in  fact  you  see  it  and  feel  it  at  every 
turn,  and  the  spell  and  charm  that  surround  it  all  make  you  wonder 
why  it  is  that  the  jaded  traveler,  seeking  new  sensations  and  novel 
scenes,  will  journey  to  Europe  year  after  year  when  right  here  at  his 
very  door  lies  this  land  so  delightful,  so  stimulating,  and  so  refresh¬ 
ing. 

Guatemala  is  the  most  nortbern  of  the  Central  American  group. 
It  is  accessible  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  boasts 
of  sea])orts  on  each.  On  the  Atlantic  side  are  Puerto  Barrios  and 
Livingston,  touched  by  steamers  of  several  lines  from  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  from  Europe.  San  Jose, 
(liamperico,  and  Ocos  comprise  the  Pacific  ])orts,  and  these  are  usually 
stopping  j)oints  for  steamers  plying  the  west  coast  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Panama.  And  now  that  the  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  to  Ayutla,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  has  been  completed,  there 
is  direct  rail  communication  between  those  two  countries.  So  that, 
with  railways  reaching  the  capital  city  from  both  coasts,  and  with 
such  easy  and  freejuent  intercommunication  with  the  outside,  the 


TKMPLES  OF  MIXEUVA  IN'  OUATEMAEA. 

The  )tej>ublu-  of  ( iuatemula  has  made  marke{l  advances  in  education.  President  Calnera  is  a  firm 
believer  in  educating  the  young  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  nationai  development.  Temides  to 
Minerva  have  l)een  erected  in  many  i)arts  of  the  country  and  arouiul  these  shrines  the  school 
children  gathei  and  with  appropriate  exercises  celebrate" tlie  holiday  decreed  in  honor  of  their 
patroness. 


LAW  SCHOOL  AT  GUATEMALA  (TTY. 


This  school  has  the  short  course  of  law  of  five  years;  in  most  Spanish  American  countries  it  is  six  years, 
in  some  seven,  and  in  one  eight  years.  The  re  luired  studies  embrace  not  only  civil, criminal,  antf  com¬ 
mercial  law,  court  procedure,  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  but  also  international  law  and  an  outline  course 
on  Spanish  and  Spanish  .American  literature. 


MOXI  MEXT  TO  (lEX.  Jl'STO  KUFIXO  HAKKIOS. 

At  the  end  of  the  wide  lx)ulevard,  ha  Ueforma,  and  fronting  the  national  mitseum  building  is  this  e()iieslrian  statue  in  bronze  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  former  President. 
Barrios  served  in  odice  for  atamt  12  years  from  the  time  of  his  first  election  in  l.s71.  Ruling  with  a  tletermined  will,  historians  agree  that  (iuatemala  made  its  first  real  strides 
of  progress  during  his  ailminlstration. 
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country  luis  enjoyed  an  iulvantaoc  iiud  o]>])ortuuity  wliich  have 
doubtless  contributed  inucb  to  its  progress  and  advance. 

But  \vbat  are  the  sources  of  wA'altli  of  this  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers  ?  ^^^lat  are  the  ])roduets  which  bring  riches  to  its  shores  and 
furnish  work  to  its  industrious  ])eo])le  (  I'he  answer  is  a  singh* 
word — the  soil;  a  rich,  fertile  sctil  and  abundant  rainfall  making  ])os- 
sible  two  croj)s  (tf  wheat  a  year,  three  cro])s  of  corn  annually,  rich 
yic'lds  of  coffee,  and  large  ])roductive  acreages  of  bananas  and  sugar 
cane.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  chicle  and  rubber  are  also  ])roduced  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities,  and  the  immense  forests  of  valuable  timbers,  the 
extc'iisive  regions  of  unexploited  mineral  wealth,  and  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  cattle  combine  to  spell  the  wealth  of  the  land.  More 
ex])licitly,  this  country  enjoys  a  foreign  commerce  of  nearly 
S2.j,()()0,()()()  per  year.  It  is  true  that  at  present,  diu'  to  the  war  and 
other  economic  factors,  conditions  are  not  up  to  their  usual  standard, 
but  there  is  every  hope  that,  once  an  economic  readjustment  takes 
place,  (iuatemala  will  again  occupy  her  wontc'd  ])lace  of  importance. 

Arriving  at  Guatemala  from  the  Atlantic  side  you  disembark  at 
Puerto  Barrios.  Splendid  docks  and  wharves  and  the  conventional 
structures  of  the  United  Fruit  ('o.  attract  your  attention.  But 
before  ])roce('ding  to  the  capital  you  may  b(‘  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  a  trij)  u])  the  Kio  Dulce  to  Lake  l/.abal  and  gaze  ujnm  scenery 
unsur])assed  in  any  })art  of  ('entral  America  and  in  few  ])arts  of  the 
world. 

First  you  ju’oceed  t(»  Livingston,  the  ])()rt  12  miles  north,  from 
which  ))oint  y(*u  commence  the  sail  u])  this  magnificent  river — large, 
clear,  hedged  in  on  both  shores  by  towering  cliffs  and  jUTsenting  a 
succ(*ssion  of  scenes  of  riotous  beauty.  At  times  the  rocky  walls  rise 
almost  ])erpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet,  but  never  do  you  see  the  barren  cliffs,  f(»r  the  sides  are  com- 
j)letely  covered  with  vegetation — dense  growths  of  tro])ical  vegeta¬ 
tion-  and  from  every  crevice  hang  vines  and  shrubbery  swaying  like 
grtH'ii  (‘urtains  in  the  breeze,  and  dij)])ing  their  fediage  in  the  river. 
Higher  uj)  giant  trees,  covered  with  thousands  of  beautiful  orchids, 
cast  their  shadows  in  the  deep  blue  waters  underiu'ath.  The  gay 
colors  of  the  macaw,  the  vivid  shades  of  the  ])arrot,  the  brilliant  and 
sj)arkling  feathers  of  the  (juetzal,  and  tlie  gay  j)lumage  of  myriads  of 
otiier  birds  enhance  the  already  gorgeous  scene,  lender  the  clear 
skies  of  a  ])erfect  tlay  ami  the  sparkling  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun,  the 
])lay  of  sunlight  and  shadows  present  vistas  of  rare  beauty. 

You  continue  along  the  river  until  it  widens  into  the  gulf  or 
“golfete,”  and  all  the  while  j’ou  hear  the  weird  music  of  the  in¬ 
cessant  chatter,  whistle,  croak,  chirruj),  coo,  warble,  screech,  and 
sejuawk  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  birds  that  make  these  pro- 


PRESIDENT  CABRERA  AND  GUESTS  VIEWING  THE  EXHIBITION  OK  THE  GUATE¬ 
MALAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION. 


Upper;  The  I'resident  is  in  the  foreground,  wearing  on  his  brea.st  the  national  insignia.  On  his  right  are 
Sr.  Don  Arturo  Ubieo,  president  of  congress,  and  Sr.  Don  Jos<5  Maria  R.  .\ndrade,  minister  of  interior. 

On  his  left  are  Capt.  Walter  F.  Martin,  United  States  military  attache;  Gen.  Padilla,  aide  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Giron,  minister  of  public  instruction.  Lower:  Members  of  the  aviation 
school  established  by  President  Cabrera.  The  school  has  two  Moissant  aeroplanes  and  a  military  passen¬ 
ger-carrying  ma<hine.  The  personnel  include  C.  Marvin  Wood,  who  went  from  the  United  States  to 
take  charge  of  the  school;  Luis  Ferro,  Delfino  Sanchez  Latom,  Dante  Naimuii,  Feliz  Tripeloury,  and 
Frank  Bangs.  ) 
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toctiiig  shores  fairly  sAvarm  with  life.  The  smoothness  of  the  water  is 
broken  every  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  rij)ple  of  alligators  who  have 
been  disturbed  in  their  phi}’  or  sleep  by  the  stc'ady  ehug-ehug  of  the 
gasoline  launeh  sailing  too  elosely  to  their  hidden  coves.  At  last 
another  connecting  stream,  and  Lake  Izahal  stretches  before  you, 
so  calm,  so  peaceful,  and  so  inviting.  On  one  shore  are  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  San  Felipe,  dating  hack  four  centu¬ 
ries — crumbling  ruins  thoroughly  overgrown  with  vegetation  and 
creeping  vines.  A  mere  handful  of  ])eople  live  here,  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  homes  and  their  manner  of  living  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  lovers  of  nature. 

But  of  sucli  picturesfiue  and  charming  sj)ots  Guatemala  has  many. 
'Fliey  are  part  of  her  natural  (Midowed  possessions.  She  boasts, 
liowev'er,  of  an  ecpial  numher  of  interesting  scenes,  the  handiwork  of 
mankind  reflecting  the  brain  and  industry  of  lier  people,  and  a  trij) 
from  one  coast  to  the  other  affords  yt)U  opportunity  to  see  many  of 
them. 

First  comes  that  remarkable  trip  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  22.5 
miles,  where  you  start  at  sea  level  in  early  morning  and  pass  through 
many  miles  of  tropic  coiintry,  with  its  endless  variety  of  palm  trees 
and  other  tropical  growths.  Toward  noon  you  reach  the  hot  regions 
of  no  rainfall,  Avhere  only  the  cacti  and  yuccas  thrive.  Then  comes 
the  ascent  to  the  capital,  a  rise  of  5,000  feet,  and  presenting  a  picture 
of  abysmal  gorges,  stern  hills,  and  picturesque  countryside,  all 
widely  abrupt  and  fascinating  in  the  extreme. 

En  route  you  pass  the  richly  foliaged  banana  lands  and  the  little 
towns  that  have  sprung  up  to  care  for  the  workers  of  these  planta¬ 
tions.  Away  from  the  main  line,  and  hidden  among  these  planta¬ 
tions,  are  the  famous  ruins  of  Quirigua,  those  wonderfully  carved 
monoliths,  stones,  and  relics  of  a  prehistoric  race  of  which  little  is 
known  and  yet  which  besp('ak  tlie  existence  of  a  civilization  probably 
centuries  before  the  modern  world  commenci'd  to  chronicle  its 
history. 

At  last  you  arrive  at  Guatemala  City  and  an  automobile  rushes 
you  off  to  one  of  tlu'  comfortable  hotels.  There  are  a  number  of 
such  at  the  capital  and  one  of  them  even  boasts  of  j)rivate  baths  and 
running  hot  and  cold  water  in  each  room,  veritable  luxuries  for 
tropic  hostelries. 

Attractive  stores  line  the  jirincipal  streets  of  the  capital  and  a 
lively  traffic  is  ever  going  on.  Department  stores,  with  tastily 
dressed  windows,  display  the  latest  modes  of  milady’s  wardrobe  in 
one  window  and  exhibit  choice  pieces  of  household  furniture  in  the 
other;  well-stocked  jewelry  shops,  with  sparkling  gems  and  cleverly 
wrought  articles  in  precious  metal,  imply  the  fondness  of  the  people 


THE  WIUEEESS  STATION*  AT  (U'ATEMALA  (TTA*. 


The  installation  of  this  radio  set  has  recently  Ijeen  completed.  When  President  Cabrera  decreed  its  estalv 
lishment  he  secured  the  services  of  an  e.xpert  from  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  radio  operators’ 
school  in  connection  with  this  station. 
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for  sucli  ornaiiKMits;  miinorous  specialty  shops,  cat(*ring  to  single 
lines,  is  a  developini'iit  of  local  business  that  is  foreign  to  many  other 
tropic  cities;  the  numerous  book,  stationery,  and  music  stores 
bespeak  the  intellectual  side  of  the  country.  But  aside  from  the 
ec.onomic  and  commercial  aspects,  the  ('ducational  development  of 
the  country  is  impressive,  as  are  also  the  numerous  public  buildings 
and  institutions. 

Twenty-three  temples  to  Minerva,  occujiyiiig  commanding  ])osi- 
tions  throughout  the  Republic,  proclaim  to  tlie  world  President 
Estrada  (’abrera’s  devotion  to  tlie  goddess  of  learning.  Around 
the.se  classic  shrines  there  gather  annually,  during  th<'  fiestas  of 
Minerva,  the  60, ()()()  children  from  tlie  1,850  schools,  and  there  with 
song  and  flower  they  pay  tribute  to  the  goddess  whom  the  chief 
e.xecutive  in  his  statesmanlike  wisdom  has  so  closely  cherished. 

However,  no  description  of  the  schools  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  military  academy,  the  West  Point  of  Guatemala, 
housed  in  a  massive  structure  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  new  manual 
training  school  for  boys,  the  practical  school  of  arts  for  girls,  and  the 
academy  of  tine  arts.  There  an*  also  numerous  jirivate  schools. 
The  physical  eipiipment  is  adecpiate  and  in  many  cases  (*ven  elaborate, 
and  the  English  language  forms  a  compulsory  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Among  other  public  places  worthy  of  special  noti*  are  the  medical 
and  law  schools;  the  public  hospital;  the  Estrada  (^ibrera  Asylum; 
the  Joaquina  lying-in  hospital:  the  national  museum;  the  juvenile 
house  of  correction;  the  Teatro  Golon ;  the  Hippodrome  and  the 
numerous  parks;  and  the  boidevard.  La  Reforma,  with  its  dividing 
swarth  of  green  dotted  here  and  tlu're  by  a  statuette,  a  monument, 
or  some  artistic  ('mlxdlishment. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the  public  schools  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  accident.  President  Cabrera,  during  his  long  years  of  office,  has 
always  felt  a  warm  regard  and  friendship  for  the  United  States,  and 
this  is  but  one  manifestation  of  it.  Another  is  the  following:  To  keep 
apace  with  modern  progress  the  chief  e.xecutive  decided  to  erect  a 
wireless  installation  at  the  capital,  and  through  his  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Washington  arranged  with  the  Ihiited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  services  of  one  of  its  experts.  Uncle  Sam,  equally 
friendly,  granted  the  service,  and  Joseph  H.  Watts,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  with  a  corps  of  Guatemalan  assistants,  has  erected  the 
fimt  set  near  Fort  San  Jose.  The  two  towers,  200  and  350  feet  in 
height,  rise  high  above  the  city’s  loftiest  point,  and  now  electrical 
flashes  are  used  to  transmit  messages  for  a  distance  of  2,000  miles. 
A  radio  operators’  school  has  been  maintained  in  connection  wdth  the 
construction  work,  and  already’  a  dozen  of  the  younger  men  from  the 
technical  schools  have  qualified  as  expert  operators. 


PirTUUESQUE  LAKE  SCENES  IN  GTATEMALA. 


Ainatitlan,  Atitlan,  Izabal,  and  Aj-arza  are  perhaps  the  better  known  of  the  lakes  of  Guatemala. 
They  have  striking  settings  and  the  interest  around  them  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  peoples 
who  live  in  the  adjoining  "pueblos”  or  towns. 


THE  yl  ETZAL,  THE  NATIONAL  IHK  )  OK  OL ATEMALA. 

The  quetziil  is  dei’idedly  a  l)ird  of  freedom  and  will  not  live  in  eaptivity.  The  pretty  lepcnd  states  that 
when  captured  it  will  curl  up  and  break  its  lone  sweepinp  tail  and  then  die  of  grief.  This  bird  of  freedom 
has  lieen  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  liberty  and  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  coat  of  arms 
and  flags.  The  rpietzal  is  relatively  a  small  bird;  the  wing  coverts  and  tail  feathers  are  of  a  superb 
jieacock  green,  changing  to  indigo;  the  inner  breast  a  scarlet;  and  the  wings  very  dark.  In  ancient  days 
none  but  the  royal  family  could  wear  the  lieautiful  plumes,  which  sometimes  exceed  IJ  feet  in  length. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  OF  TO-DAY - GUATEMALA. 
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Aiiotlior  instance  of  the  President’s  desire  to  promote  the  closest 
ties  of  association  witli  the  United  States  is  in  the  school  of  aviation 
which  lie  recently  organized.  To  take  charge  of  the  flying  exhibitions 
and  to  teach  tlie  science  of  aviation  to  the  pupils  who  might  enroll, 
Pn'sident  (’ahrera  engaged  the  services  of  C.  Marvin  Wood,  who 
achieved  considendile  reputation  in  the  United  States,  and  to-day 
Aviator  Wood  may  he  seen  on  Campo  de  Marte  experimenting  with 
the  flying  machines  of  the  Guatemalan  School  of  Aviation. 

From  the  cajiital  city  you  make  the  trip  to  Antigua,  where  you  may 
view  at  close  rangi*  tlu'  volcanoes  whicli  rise  sharp  and  distinct  against 
tlu'  blue  sky  of  a  clear  day — the  symmeti’ical  outline  of  Agua,  the 
s(*rrated  ridge  of  Fuego,  and  the  majestic  peak  of  Acatenango,  and  at 
th(*  same  time  gaze  upon  the  remains  of  what  once  was  the  magnificent 
capital  of  this  Republic.  One  writer  has  called  Antigua  ‘Ahe  most 
prolific  spot  of  the  dead  and  the  past.”  Here  the  skeletons  of  nearly 
()()  churches  bear  silent  testimony  to  its  former  grandeur,  so  thoroughly 
devastated  by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  1773.  The  remaining  arches 
and  domes,  the  heauty  of  the  now  dilapidated  and  criinihling  facades, 
and  the  exquisite  carvings  seen  here  and  there  in  the  details  that  still 
remain,  give  some  idea  of  Antigua’s  splendid  past. 

But  returniiig  to  the  capital  you  now  entrain  for  San  Jose,  the 
Pacific  port,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  main  source  of  the  country’s 
wealth.  Just  as  along  the  northern  line  you  admire  the  vast  hanana 
plantations,  so  on  this  side  of  the  7()-niile  distance  you  enjoy  the  sight 
of  beautiful  coffee  “fincas”  and  luxuriant  sugar-cane  plantations. 
Hundreds  of  workers  an*  flicking  the  cherry-red  berries  from  the  trees 
and  heaping  them  in  their  already  over  crowded  baskets.  In  the 
cane  fields  the  farmer  with  his  wide-brimmed  and  peak-crowned  hat 
is  busy  cutting  down  the  stalks.  These  coffee  plantations  represent 
only  a  few  of  the  2, ()()()  which  are  said  to  flourish  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  hut  they  include  a  number  of  the 
largest  and  heaviest  producing  ones.  Nearly  100, 000,000  pounds  is 
the  country’s  animal  production.  The  (piantitios  exported  an^ 
valued  at  over  S9,000,000  -  66  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Before 
the  war  more  than  one-half  of  the  annual  output  was  sent  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  a  large  portion  to  England.  Now  the  former  mar¬ 
kets  are  shut  off,  hut  the  United  States  is  helping  the  situation  and 
has  increased  its  imports  from  16,000,000  to  28,000,000  pounds. 

Another  source  of  wealth  possessing  givat  potential  value  is  tlu' 
cattle  industry.  At  present  there  are  estimated  to  be  in  Guatemala 
over  600,000  head  of  cattle  and  nearly  half  a  million  head  of  sheep; 
together  with  other  live  stock  then'  are  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
head  of  various  kinels.  Because  of  the  prohibition  of  export  the 
number  continues  to  increase.  As  suitable  cattle  land  is  cheap  and 
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SHIPPING  MAHOGANY  FROM  GUATEMALA  VIA  SAN  JOSE,  THE  PAUIFK'  PORT 


The  mabogany-outting  business  is  pretty  thoroughly  organized  in  this  country.  Large  tracts  covered  with  the  valuable  timber  are  found  in  the  ('hocoiiforests,  on  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Polochic,  and  In  the  Montagua'  Valley.  The  Government  claims,  however,  to  have  considerable  areas  of  mahogany  as  well  as  other  commercially  valuable 
lands  available  for  exploitation.  The  timber  exports  average  aliout  1400,000  in  value  annually. 


-  .  - 


THE  LARGEST  MONOLITH  OF  THE  QUIRIGl'A  RUINS. 

The  ruins  at  Quirigua  consist  of  numerous  monoliths,  sacrificial  stones,  an<l  similar  relics,  made  of  sand¬ 
stone,  and  all  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Each  of  these  historic  pieces  is  profusely  decorated  with 
interesting  carvings,  including  faces,  figures,  and  various  hierogiyphics.  .Vrcheoiogists  and  scientists 
have  studied  these  ruins,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  carvings.  Beyond  the  certain 
conjecture  that  an  ancient  and  highly  developed  civilization  flourished  here,  the  story  of  Quirigua 
remains  stiil  a  sphinxlike  riddle. 
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water  generally  plentiful,  if  export  conditions  could  he  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  this  should  h(>  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  land.  At 
])r(sent  tlu'  hides  and  skins  exported  are  valued  at  nearly  a  half  a 
million  dollars. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Adrian  Kecinos,  one  of  the  (luatemalan 
delegates  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  ('ongrcss,  stated  that 
the  minister  of  fomento  and  tlu'  general  de])artment  of  agricultun' 
are  showing  s])ecial  interest  in  the  devcdopment  of  the  cattle  industry 
and  its  commercial  phases.  “Taking  advantage  of  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,”  said  Dr.  Kecinos,  “the  people  have 
din'cted  their  efforts  mainly  to  agriculture,  with  catth'  raising  as  a 
natural  additional  feature.  On  most  of  tlx*  plantations  are  large 
acreages  devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  (piality  of  cattle  is  excellent, 
due  to  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  foreign  stock  for  hi\  <  ding 
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purposes.  Although  large  anuis  are  given  over  to  cattle,  tlu're  an* 
still  available  immense  regions  with  excellent  pasturages.” 

Mining  and  lumlx'r  represent  two  other  great  resources.  'Phe 
provisions  of  the  mining  code  are  very  liberal ;  i)rogi‘ess  is  being  mad(‘ 
in  the  matter  of  developing  means  of  communication,  and  capital 
should  fine!  profitable  returns  in  developing  the  ores  of  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  silver,  gold,  lignite,  and  sulphur,  which  are  found  in  the  mining 
departments  of  the  country.  As  to  lumber,  the  magnificent  woods 
found  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  country  contain  nearly  400  species. 
Of  these  150  are  commercialh’  valuable,  inchuling  mahogany,  cedar, 
ebony,  walnut,  pine,  and  dyewoods. 

You  finally  reach  San  Jose,  and  as  this  j)ort  is  an  open  roadstead 
vessels  anchor  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  you  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
citing  experience  of  being  hoisted  down  from  the  dock  in  a  cage-like 
basket  into  a  lighter  below  and  then  rowed  over  to  the  ship  which 
carries  you  southward  to  the  next  port,  Acajutla  in  Salvador. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  '/ 


A  South  American  Odyssey  is  the  title  under  which  the  editor  of  the 
West  Coast  Leader  (Lima,  Pern)  publishes  a  letter  he  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Harry  A.  Franck,  the  American  traveler  and  author, 
who  has  given  to  the  English  reading  public  some  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  travel  stories  ever  \vTitten.  Mr.  Franck’s 
method  of  obtaining  information  anent  the  varioas  sections  of  the 
world  which  may  for  the  time  Ix'ing  arouse  his  interest,  is  by  walking 
from  })lace  to  place,  where  possible,  stopping  occasionally  to  work 
for  a  week  or  longer  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  replenish  his 
finances  or  when  conditions  demand  special  study,  and  thus  proceed¬ 
ing  leisurely  until  he  has  (covered  the  country  comph*tely.  In  the 
m(‘antime  he  has  worked,  talked,  and  lived  with  all  (dasses  of  its 
j)eople.  He  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  highest  ollicials,  and 
works  side  by  side  with  ordinary  day  laborers.  One  day  he  is  the 
honored  guest  of  a  United  States  ambassador  or  minister,  the  next  he 
is  breaking  bri'ad  and  fraternizing  with  the  hardy  natives  who  are 
laying  crossties  on  a  new  railway  route.  When  his  sojourn  in  a  coun¬ 
try  is  finished  he  knows  that  country  and  he  know's  its  })eople.  A 
keen  observer  and  close  student  of  men  and  affairs,  a  tolerant  cos¬ 
mopolite,  resourcefid  and  gifted  with  the  saving  grace  of  humor, 
Franck  as  a  writer  is  unique  and  his  books  are  always  of  absorbing 
interest.  Those  who  have  read  his  famous  Vagabond  Journey 
Around  the  World,  or  his  Zone  Policeman  No.  88,  wiU  look  forward 
with  anticipation  of  new  phnusures  to  the  forthcoming  account  of  his 
four  yearn’  journey  throughout  Latin  Americai.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  his  travels  and  the  mainuu-  in  which  he  covered  this  vast 
territory  of  the  southern  continent  his  letter  to  the  West  Coast  Leader 
is  herewith  rejnoduced: 

I  left  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  September  13,  1911,  worked  in  railroad  and  labor  gangs 
in  Illinois,  (tklaboma,  and  Texas,  and  crossed  the  Mexican  border  on  October  7. 
Train  and  afoot  to  Ouanajuato,  where  I  spent  20  days  as  a  car  boss  in  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gold  and  silver  mines  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  mine  peon.  After  covering 
the  State  of  Michoacan  and  other  portions  of  Mexico  on  foot,  I  spent  some  time  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  Zapata’s  marauders  made  inadvisable  my  planned  walk  from  the  capital  to 
Tehuantepec.  Proceeding  there  by  train,  I  walked  into  Guatemala,  covered  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  that  country  by  train,  and  descending  near  the  frontier  of  Honduras 
walked  entirely  across  that  country  via  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  to  the  port  of  Ama- 
pala,  and  sailed  for  Panama.  Sighting  Salvador  and  touching  at  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  I  landed  at  Panama  on  January  21,  1912,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  two  days 
later  for  South  America.  Canal  Zone  life  looked  so  interesting,  however,  that  entirely 
out  of  personal  curiosity  I  took  and  held  for  five  months  a  position  as  Canal  Zone  police¬ 
man. 
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I,A  GUAIRA,  CHIEF  I’ORT  OF  VENEZCELA. 

Situated  at  the  base  and  on  the  jafiged  edges  of  a  rugged  mountain  which  rises  almost  directly  from  the  breaking  surf  of  the  Caribl)ean  Sea  to  a  height  of  over  8,000  feet  is 
La  Guaira,  the  princij^  seaport  of  Venezuela,  it  is  connected  with  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  country,  by  a  remarkably  picturesque  railway.  In  a  direct  line  over  th  e 
mountains  the  two  cities  are  but  8  miles  apart.  Reing  the  chief  port  of  entry,  the  harbor  of  I.a  Guaira  is  nearly  always  crowded  with  foreign  ships  and  presents  a  busy 
as  well  a.s  naturally  beautiful  scene. 
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GOVKRNMENT  MILITARY  SCHOOL  AT  ROOOTA,  COLOMIIIA. 

The  (iovcrnment  ol  Colombia  estahlishoil  in  1S4S  a  school  for  the  trainine  of  ollicers  for  the  regular  army.  In  K'OT  the  school  was  rcorRanized  and  the  force  of  instructors  increased. 
The  law  provi<les  that  the  numlter  of  cadets  shall  l)e  limited  to  one  hundred.  Students  are  admitted  l)c'twccn  the  ages  of  17  and  20  and  a  four-year  course  of  instruction  is  provided. 


BUIDGE  OF  SAN  UOQI’F-,  (’I  ENCA,  En’ADOK. 

The  eit y  of  Cuenca  lies  in  a  valley  7,S(K)  feet  above  sea  level  at  about  70  miles  in  an  air  line  southeast  of  Ciuaya<|uil.  Cuenca  was  founded  in  17.57  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  settlement 
of  Tumibamba.  Through  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  from  north  to  south  two  chains  of  the  Andes  stretch.  Between  these  mountains  are  the  high  tablelands,  the  most  thickly 
populated  sections  of  Ecuador.  About  1(K)  miles  apart  are  the  three  leading  inland  cities  of  the  country,  Quito  in  the  north,  Kiobamba  in  the  center,  and  Cuenta  in  the  south. 
From  ancient  times  the  trade  routes  have  existed  Ijctween  these  centers  of  commerce  and  the  coast  ports,  of  which  Guayaquil  is  the  most  important. 
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CrZCO,  PERT'. 


I’erhaps  no  city  in  South  America  can  rival  in  fjoint  of  historical  interest  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  Only  S0(>  miles  from  tiie  Ecjualor,  ttic  city  is  situated  at  such  an 
elevation  (11,3.S0  feet  above  sea  level)  that  a  white  mantle  of  snow  frequently  covers  its  streets  and  plazas.  According  to  Peruvian  authorities  the  city  was  founded  about 
10,50  A.  D.  bv  Manco  Capac,  the  first  of  that  preat  line  of  Im-as  that  dominated  this  section  of  South  America  for  so  many  centuries.  Amonp  the  many  interesting  Incarial  mins 
that  may  still  be  seen  in  and  near  the  city  are  those  of  the  palace  of  the  first  Inca  and  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun,  on  Saesahuamana  Hill.  Many  of  the  older  hou.ses  of  Cuzco 
of  to-day  are  partially  of  Inca  constmetion,  while  the  massive  stones  that  now  form  portions  of  modem  churches  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  ancieiit  temples  and  palaies.  The 
“Great  Plaza,”  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  above  picture,  was  once  the  scene  of  Inca  festivals  and  religious  ceremonies  of  great  pomp  and  sfilendor. 
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LAKE  TITICACA,  BOLIVIA 

The  highest  steam -navigated  lake  in  the  world  is  Tituiwa,  which  lies  partly  in  Peru  and  partly  in  Bolivia.  The  level  of  this  lake  is  12,545  feet  above  seo  level.  It  is  about  SO  miles 
long  by  40  miles  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  bv  the  peninsula  of  ('opacabana,  the  southern  division,  called  the  Lake  of  Huaqiii,  being  unite<l  to  the  larger  body 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  Tiquina.  The  principal  islands  of  the  lake  are  Titicaca  and  ('oati,  near  the  above-nameil  peninsula.  Near  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  are  lo<*ated  the 
famous  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu,  relics  of  temples  and  pala<*es  built  by  a  people  whose  rule  must  have  antedated  that  of  the  Incas  by  htmdrejls  of  centuries  and  of  whose  culture  and 
civilization  nothing  remains  save  these  specimens  of  their  remarkable  masonry  and  a  few  carved  stone  idols  that  have  been  unearthed  in  modern  times. 


WATKH  FRONT  OF  VA1.I)I\  I \,  (  llIl.F:. 

Valdivia  is  one  of  the  important  cities  of  southern  (’hiie.  It  wcupies  a  nicliires<me  site  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  ('alle-t’alle  River.  This  city  was  the  fifth  founcied  by  I’edro 
de  Valdivia,  who  gave  it  his  own  name  in  1.W2.  It  was  the  scene  of  fierce  battles  liet  ween  the  Spaniards  and  the.Araucanos  and  later,  durint;  the  war  of  independence,  one  of  the 
most  notalile  encounters  took  place  in  Valdivia  Ray  when  Lord  t’oehrane’s  licet  defealcii  the  Spaniards  in  1S2(I  At  present  it  has  a  population  of  over  20,000.  The  commcrcisd 
.section  of  the  city,  which  was  destroyed  liy  fire  some  years  ago,  has  liccn  practically  rebuilt  of  concrete  ,over  $700.00;)  having  been  expended  on  this  type  of  lonstruclion. 
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On  June  18  I  sailed  fx^iCeleii  to  Cartafiena,  Colombia,  with  Leo  Hays,  an  Amer- 
iean  and  until  then  corporal  of  police  on  the  Zone.  We  a.scended  the  Magdalena 
River  by  boat  and  to  Bogota  by  train.  Setting  out  from  that  city  on  August  1,  we 
walked  by  way  of  the  Quindio  Pass  and  the  Cauca  Valley  to  Quito,  Ecuador,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  844  miles.  There  I  remained  four  months  to  write  u])  my  experiences  on  tlie 
Canal  Zone,  while  Hays  continued  his  trip  alone. 

On  February  18, 191,1,  T  walked  out  of  Quito  and  down  the  crest  of  the  Andes  through 
Ecuailor  and  northern  Peru  to  Cajamarca,  and  from  there  on  in  the  .same  fashion, 
following  always  as  near  as  possible  the  ancient  Quito-t'uzco  highway  of  the  Incas, 
through  all  the  principal  towns  among  the  high  ranges,  avt.iding  always  any  api)roacli 
to  the  well-traveled  coast.  This  portion  of  the  journey  was  made  under  the  dilliculties 
of  a  severe  attack  of  <lysentery  combined  with  fever,  and  after  .spending  10  da3's  in 
the  native  hospital  of  Caraz,  it  was  only  finalh’  on  June.  22  that  I  reached  Cerro  de 
Pasco  and  entered  the  American  Mining  H(;.spital.  Failing  of  cure  there  also.  I  de- 
.si  ended  to  Lima  and,  falling  in  with  gootl  peojjle.  was  at  length  able  to  continue  my 
journey  at  the  end  of  August. 

Ascending  to  Morococha  and  Huancaj’o  by  rail,  I  walked  a<-ro.ss  to  Cuzco.  400  miles. 
.Vfter  visiting  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Machu  Pici'hu  and  others  of  that  region.  1  took 
train  to  Arequij)a.  returne.l  to  cover  Lake  Titicaca  and  environment  by  .steamer  and 
afoot,  and  thence  on  to  La  Paz.  By  train  and  on  foot  to  Cochabamba,  from  which  city 
1  walked  800  miles  across  the  chaco  of  Bolivia  to  the  Paraguay  River,  reaching  there  on 
February  14,  li(14.  I)e.sceuding  that  stream  to  Asuncion,  1  covered  the  lengtli  of 
Paraguay  b>’  rail  and  part  of  the  width  by  a  line  under  construction.  Entering  Argen¬ 
tina  far  uj)  in  the  Territory  of  Missiones,  I  descended  by  rail  and  river  steamer  to  Buenos 
Aires.  There  I  found  the  American  consul  general  to  be  an  old  friend,  and  became 
for  some  three  months  assistant  and  translator  and  interpreter  in  charge  of  the  “out¬ 
side  work”  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  vicinity.  By  rail  I  visited  all  the  cities  of 
size  in  Argentina,  going  as  far  south  as  the  Rio  Xefgro  ou  the  fortj^-tirst  parallel  in 
northern  Patagonia,  and  as  far  north  as  the  sugar  fields  of  Tucuman.  Walking  over  the 
ert'st  of  the  Andt'S  and  down  into  Chile,  1  visited  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fe'rtile 
part  of  that  country,  again  rt'atdiing  the  fortN--fir.<t  i)aralh  1  south  imar  Pui-rto  Montt. 

Returning  to  Buenos  Aires,  I  crossed  to  Montevid*‘o  and  vi.sited  all  parts  of  Uruguaj' 
1)\-  rail,  spent  some  daj's  at  on'>  of  her  great  estancias,  and  crossing  into  Brazil  at  Riv'cra 
on  July  1,  1914,  continued  In-  rail  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  stops  at  all 
cities,  colonies,  and  points  of  interest.  1  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  Unib'd 
States  from  Rio  whmi  the  European  war  stopped  temporarilt-  all  shipping.  At  this 
juncture  I  was  offered  b\-  Mr.  R.  A.  Linton,  with  the  South  American  concession  for 
Edison's  newh-  invented  kinetoi)hone,  or  talking  moving  pictures,  the  position  of 
advance  agmit  and  manager  for  the  tour  of  Brazil.  With  two  assistants  I  covered 
ever\-  one  of  the  20  states  of  Brazil,  j)la\'ing  in  49  diffenmt  theaters  and  spending  nine 
months  in  constant  and  intimate  contact  with  all  class  s  of  Brazilians.  In  journeying 
in  February,  1915,  from  Victoria  to  Bahia  ou  this  tour,  I  took  to  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  since  enWring  South  America  at  Cartagena  in  June,  1912,  although  later  1  coven'd 
s.'veral  other  States  north  of  Bahia  again  bj-  laud.  Ou  Maj'  1,  1915,  having  turned 
the  kiiuUophone  over  to  the  one  surviving  assistant,  I  ascended  the  Amazon  b>’ 
steamer,  touching  at  some  20  ports,  and  land(‘d  at  Manaos.  From  that  cit^-  I  con¬ 
tinued  bj-  launch  up  the  Rio  Branco  toward  the  frontier  of  British  (Juiana,  rode 
horseback  to  the  boundary,  walked  and  waded  the  50  miles  of  Hooded  and  uninhabit(‘d 
painpa  which  separates  the  Brazilian  and  Guianew*  river  sj'stems,  and,  taking  a  dug- 
out  and  Indian  paddlers,  descended  the  cataract-bristling  Rupununi  and  Essi“(piibo 
Rivers  for  two  weeks,  arriving  in  Georgetown  34  daj's  after  leaving  Manaos.  I  visited 
French  Guiana,  covered  much  of  Dutch  Guiana,  and  returned  along  the  coast,  partlj-  on 
foot,  to  Georgetown.  I  then  ascended,  via  Trinidad,  the  Orinoco  to  the  city  of  Cuidad 
Bolivar,  tramped  two  weeks  across  the  blazing  desert  and  rock  hills  that  st'parate 


AN  ARM  OF  LAKE  NAHUEL  HUAl’I,  ARGENTINA. 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  lakes  in  South  America  is  Nahuel  Iluapi,  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Territory  of  Neu<iueu,  in  .Vreenlina.  The  lake  is  very  irregular^in 
contour,  having  many  long  and  narrow  arms  running  into  the  valleys  between  stttirsof  the  Andes  Motmtains.  I’lacid  lit  lie  coves  stirrounded  by  snowndad  peaks,  like  that  shown 
in  the  picture,  abound  in  the  lake  region,  which  only  awaits  the  completion  of  a  railroad  from  Bahia  Blanca,  an  .\llanlic  seaport,  to  become  a  great  resort  for  tourists. 


THE  PORT  OF  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

On  account  of  its  peocraphical  location  as  well  as  natural  advantages  the  port  of  Montevideo  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  in  South  America.  To  improve  this  naturally  fine  harbor  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  has  already  spent  something  over  *15,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  *4,000,000 
more  will  be  expended  before  the  work  is  entirely  completed.  In  the  upper  picture  mav  be  seen  a 
few  of  the  warehouses  and  loading  cranas  erected'  between  moles  A  and  H:  the  lower  pictiue  shows 
some  foreign  war  vessels  paying  a  friendly  visit  to  the  Uruguavan  capital  in  1910,  incident  to  their 
participation  in  the  great  naval  review  off  Buenos  Aires  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Argentine 
mdependence. 


TIMI5KU  KAKTS  OX  A  rAKACl  AA'AN  KIVEK. 

Al)out  half  the  area  of  Paraguay  consists  of  dense  forests  distributed  very  evenly  over  the  whole  country  in  clumps  or  patches  of  W(MMi  amonnst  the  ttrazint;  lands.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  fre<iuenlly  found  lar^c  areas  of  woo<llaud  comiHtsed  eiitirely  of  the  same  kind  of  timber.  In  rarapiay,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  is  infinite.  Cedar  of  lartre  size 
and  Kooei  quality  is  found  in  most  of  the  forests.  Rafts  constructed  of  the  more  buoyant  wotxls  carry  to  market  as  pivsseiifwrs  heavier  varieties  of  timlx-r  ^iiilable  for  cabinet- 
making.  The  timljer  e.xports  of  Paraguay  for  19U  amounted  to  ?.'tS3.14;t. 
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the  Orinoco  from  the  Atlantic,  rolled  four  days  in  a  native  fishing  smack  to  La  Guayra, 
stopped  for  10  days  in  Caracas,  the  last  South  American  capital,  and,  sailing  via  Curacao 
and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  last  day  of  August,  finally  reached  Milwaukee  four  years  to  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  my  departure. 

During  the  1,461  days’  journey  I  slept  in  571  different  spots,  or  in  other  words 
moved  on  an  average  once  in  every'  two  and  a  half  days.  Besides  most  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  I  visited  every  country  and  colony  in  South  America,  and  the 
majority  of  the  States  and  Pro\'inces  of  each  country.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  account 
innumerable  side  trips  and  city  explorations,  I  seem  roughly  to  have  walked  some 
5,000  miles,  while  the  distance  covered  by  other  means  of  locomotion  is  beyond  my 
arithmetic.  I  have  returned  from  the  journey  in  fully  as  good  health,  physically, 
mentally,  and  I  trust  morally,  as  when  I  set  out,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  only  one 
misfortune,  serious  and  incurable,  that  of  being  four  years  older  than  the  day  I  started. 

The  First  Winter  Ascent  of  the  Aconcagua,  by  Eilert  Sundt,  is  an 
account  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Standard,  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  the 
experience  of  the  author  and  two  companions  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  “mountain  king”  of  the  western 
world.  Having  determined  to  try  a  winter  ascent  of  Aconcagua, 
Messrs.  Sundt,  Bache,  and  Holm  left  Buenos  Aires  about  the  middle 
of  last  September  for  the  little  Andean  station  known  as  Puente  del 
Inca.  They  were  equipped  with  a  first-class  mountaineering  outfit 
just  received  from  Norway,  and  made  their  start  from  the  hotel  at 
Inca  under  very  auspicious  circumstances.  To  reach  the  summit  of 
this  great  peak  has  been  the  ambition  of  many  famous  mountain 
climbers,  comparatively  few  of  whom  have  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Sundt 
gives  the  following  brief  account  of  previous  attempts: 

Situated  as  the  Aconcagua  is,  so  comparatively  near  to  the  principal  trans-Andean 
route,  and  with  its  2:1,000  feet,  or  7,100  meters,  towering  above  all  rivals  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  in  fact  above  all  other  mountains  in  the  world  outside  the  great  Hima¬ 
layan  ranges,  its  lofty  summit  being  visible  from  large  parts  of  the  Argentine  and 
Chilean  Republics,  it  is  only  natural  that  no  other  mountain  of  the  Andes  has  acquired 
such  universal  fame  as  has  this  giant  peak. 

The  first  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  was  made  by  the  eminent  geologist  and 
plucky  mountaineer,  Dr.  P.  Gussfeldt,  in  February',  1883,  when  he  set  out  from  the 
Chilean  side  and  reached  an  altitude  of  some  6, .500  meters,  when  the  late  hour  of  the 
day  and  a  threatening  snowstorm  unfortunately  forced  him  to  a  retreat. 

It  was  not  until  14  years  later  that  a  new  attempt  was  made,  this  time  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  whose  expedition  was  successful  in  so  far  that  the  highest  summit  was 
actually  reached  by  one  of  his  Sw'iss  guides,  Mattias  Zurbriggen,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1897,  the  ascent  being  repeated  a  few  weeks  later  by  Mr.  Stuart  Vines,  a  member  of 
Fitzgerald’s  party,  w'ith  Nicola  Lanti,  another  of  the  guides  of  the  expedition. 

The  next  climb  was  that  of  Sir  Martin  Conway,  in  December,  1900,  when  the 
summit  was  reached.  Then  followed  at  intervals  a  couple  of  unsuccessful  attempts, 
until  in  February,  1906,  the  actual  summit  was  again  reached  by  Dr.  Ilelbling,  the 
well-known  Swiss  climber,  his  companero.  Dr.  Reichert,  of  La  Plata,  reaching  the 
summit  ridge  on  the  following  day.  Since  then  no  expeditions  to  this  mountain 
have  been  made. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  at  Inca,  final  preparations  were  made  and  the 
party,  accompanied  by  two  porters  to  assist  in  carrying  the  equip- 


ACONCAGUA,  MOUNTAIN  KING  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 

Of  this  Kreatest  of  all  Andean  peaks,  located  in  Argentina  not  far  from  the  Chilean  border,  Mr.  Eilert  Sundt 
writes:  “Situated  as  the  Aconcagua  is,  so  comparatively  near  to  the  principal  trans-Andean route,  and 
with  its  23,100  feet  towering  above  all  rivals  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  fact  above  all  other  mountains 
in  the  world  outside  of  the  great  Himalayan  Ranges,  its  lofty  summit  being  visible  from  large  parts  of  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  Republics,  it  is  bnlv  nalural  that  no  other  mountain  of  the  Andes  has  acquired 
such  universal  fame  as  has  this  giant  peak,*' 
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meat,  set  out  to  form  their  base  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  great  moun¬ 
tain.  The  scene  of  the  camp  and  the  start  for  the  summit  are 
described  as  follows: 

We  were  then  at  an  altitude  of  some  4,800  meters.  Our  surroundings  were  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  enormous  sloi)es  and  crags  of  the  mighty  Aconc-agua  right  uj)  from 
our  camp  to  the  northeast,  the  beautiful  Cuerno  towering  uj)  from  the  Ilarcones 
Glacier  to  the  west,  and  the  Ilarcones  Valley  downward  with  its  rugged  sky  line, 
and  the  many-colored  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  offering  the  most  striking 
views  southeastward. 

The  weather  had  been  fine  so  far,  but  the  temj>erature  was  rather  below  what  could 
be  termed  agreeable,  as  in  turning  out  of  the  tent  in  the  early  mornings  we  generally 
found  the  mercury  standing  at  10°  to  15°  C.  below  zero. 

The  first  night  we  spent  at  this  camj)  was  a  very  e.xcitiug  one.  Early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  heavy  clouds  mountefl  up  from  the  west  and  soon  after  snow  began  falling. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  wind  started  blowing,  and  in  no  time  the  fiercest  hurricane 
was  sweeping  down  ui)on  us  from  the  heights  above,  the  tremendous  gusts  swerving 
round  our  tent  all  night  through,  often  seriously  threatening  to  carry  it  away,  although 
it  was  very  carefully  pitched  under  a  huge  i)rojecting  bowlder  with  no  le.ss  than  12 
strong  ropes. 

The  storm  lasting  far  into  the  next  day,  the  party  was  unable  to 
proceed  until  the  morning  following,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
weather  was  again  perfect.  The  start  was  made,  the  intention  being 
to  pitch  a  second  camp  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,000  meters  in  which 
they  would  spend  the  night  and  take  a  fresh  start  the  following 
morning  for  the  final  dash  to  the  top.  The  following  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Sundt’s  account  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  scaling  Aconcagua: 

Our  loads  were  the  lightest  ])ossible;  light  sleeping  bags,  a  small  Primus  cooking 
a]>])aratug,  and  i)ro  visions  for  two  days  being  all  we  carried  with  us,  besides  an  anaroid, 
a  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  and  our  cameras.  A  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
walk  up  the  snow  slope  beginning  (  lo.se  to  our  tent  led  us  to  the  steep  cliffs  forming 
the  lower  palisade  of  the  great  mountain. 

A  series  of  couloirs  filled  with  snow  led  from  there  tip  to  the  platform  of  the  first 
terrace,  from  where,  northeastward,  a  vast  debris-covered  slope  leads  to  the  high  red 
cliffs  of  the  second  terrace,  and  to  the  northwest  right  up  to  the  final  cliffs  of  the  peak 
itself. 

The  gully  we  selected  being  rather  steej)  and  the  snow  so  hard  that  steps  had  to  be 
cut  now  and  then,  it  took  us  fully  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  first  platform, 
where  a  few  steps  in  the  loose  debris  sufficed  to  amply  confirm  the  ill  fame  of  this 
remarkable  formation.  *  *  * 

Although  the  debris  we  now  entered  upon  consisted  of  stones  of  a  much  bigger 
average  size  than  we  should  meet  on  the  slope  higher  up  the  next  day,  and  therefore 
not  nearly  as  loose,  it  was  quite  bad  enough,  our  loads  seeming  to  weigh  many  times 
their  actual  weight,  forcing  us  to  frequent  halts  for  resting  and  for  the  reestablishment 
of  our  breathing.  It  was  at  about  this  altitude  that  the  rarity  of  the  air  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  respiration  becoming  difficult  and  each  upward  movement  causing  an 
extraordinary  fatigue. 

The  hours  that  followed  were  extremely  trying  to  the  whole  party.  Every  step  we 
took  we  slipped  back,  sometimes  half,  sometimes  even  more  than  we  had  originally 
risen,  this  constant  slipping  backward  putting  us  to  a  terrible  state  of  exasperation. 


Photoprraph  by  O.  K.  Gilbert.  Courtesy  of  The  Kutlonal  Geojrraphic  Society. 

‘'LOS  rENITENTKS”  ON  THE  ACONI’ACUA,  AHCENTINA. 

This  remarkable  snow  formation  seems  to  t)e  peculiar  (o  certain  high  mountain  regions  of  Mexico  and  the  Andean 
ranges  of  Argentina  and  Chile.  Their  formation  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  powerful  and 
eddying  winds,  but  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who  studied  the  formations  on  .\eoncagua,  gives  the  following  explana¬ 
tion:  A  thick  bed  of  well-compacted  snow,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  soon  becomes  pitted  over 
with  saucerlike  depressions.  ♦  •  ♦  The  hollows,  enlarging,  ultimately  run  into  one  another,  leaving  rough 
pyramids  of  snow  standing  up  between  them.  These  pyramids  in  the  first  instance  are  bounded  by  concave 
faces,  but  the  concavities  gradualiy  di-sappear.  Assoon  as'  their  summits  have  attained  to  sharpness  they  present 
a  minimum  of  surf^e  to  the  heat,  whilst  the  sun  continues  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  depressions  between  the 
spires  till  the  snow  is  bored  away  to  the  ground  beneath. 
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In  this  way  we  toiled  on  for  about  two  hours’  time,  each  man  taking  his  own  line  of 
ascent,  and  all  steering  for  the  same  point,  some  big  rocks  on  the  second  terrace  above 
us,  everyone  yearning  to  again  get  something  firm  to  stand  on  and  to  hold  to. 

About  3  o’clock  we  reached  a  small  shelf,  just  below  the  enormous  red  palisade 
forming  the  southeastern  arrete  of  the  mountain,  where  an  excellent  camping  place 
was  found  behind  some  projecting  rocks.  The  anaroid  now  marked  near  to  6,000 
meters. 

Having  no  tent,  the  pitching  of  the  camp  was  a  simple  matter  of 
finding  the  best  place  to  lie  down  in  their  sleeping  bags.  Although 
a  good  meal  was  prepared,  the  party  seemed  to  have  lost  their  appe¬ 
tites — an  effect  often  produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
gi'(*at  elevations.  The  porter  who  had  accompanied  them  up  to  this 
])oint  was  now  permitted  to  return  to  the  first  camp.  During  the 
night  it  seems  that  Mr.  Holm  suddenly  developed  a  severe  case  of 
mountain  sickness,  called  “puna”  in  the  Andean  regions  of  this 
section,  a  disease  for  which  about  the  only  remedy  is  to  seek  lower 
altitudes.  For  him  to  proceed  was  out  of  the  question,  so  Mr.  Sundt 
and  Mr.  Bache  were  left  to  make  the  final  ascent  alone.  Their 
experience  is  outlined  as  follows: 

The  chilliness  of  the  morning  was  terrible,  the  thermometer  at  that  hour  registering 
18°  C.  below  zero,  but  otherwise  the  weather  was  perfect,  no  wind  and  a  cloudless,  star¬ 
lit  sky,  a  half  full  moon  brilliantly  illuminating  the  impressive  surroundings.  A  short 
distance  from  our  camp  we  found  a  good,  long  snow  slope,  which  we  followed  upward 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  the  condition  of  the  snow  allowing  us  to  make  a  rapid  ascent,  both 
of  us  feeling  in  very  good  condition. 

We  then  came  upon  some  rocks,  from  the  top  of  which  a  view  of  the  entire  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  was  obtained,  the  final  cliffs  appearing  so  near  to  where  we  were 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  should  be  required  to  reach 
them.  However,  between  us  and  the  foot  of  those  cliffs  lay  the  great  obstacle  to  suc¬ 
cess,  a  slope  of  debris,  innocent  enough  in  appearance  from  below  but  certainly  one 
of  the  hardest  nuts  a  climber  can  anywhere  be  invited  to  crack. 

The  debris  here  consisted  of  fragments  of  so  small  dimensions  that  it  gave  way  like 
sand  while  treading  on  it,  the  inclination  of  the  slope  being  just  so  steep  that  the  least 
touch  of  it  sets  the  whole  surface  in  motion.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  offered  by 
these  tiring  slopes  the  ascent  of  the  Aconcagua  is  entirely  free  from  other  difficulties  or 
dangers  from  a  climber’s  point  of  view,  the  ascent  being  a  mere  question  of  strength 
and  endurance,  which  is,  however,  tried  to  the  utmost. 

******* 

The  experience  of  previous  climbers,  that  the  ascent  of  the  Aconcagua  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  straining  to  the  utmost  one’s  physical  and  mental  endurance,  was 
soon  ours.  More  and  more  frequent  became  the  halts,  10  steps  at  a  time  being  about 
the  maximum  one  could  do.  Then — as  a  predecessor  has  described  it— a  minute  or 
two  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  the  body  thrown  forward,  the  hands  grasping  the  head  of 
the  ice  ax,  and  the  forehead  resting  low  on  the  hands,  and  so  on  again.  Sitting  down 
to  rest  was  of  no  use,  as  the  getting  up  again  felt  just  as  fatiguing  as  moving  upward. 

t'ompared  with  the  debris,  the  snow  slope  proved  an  easy  scramble,  so  at  about  10 
o’clock  we  reached  the  pinnacle  forming  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  upper  cliffs. 
At  the  foot  of  this  we  found  a  perfect  cave,  where  half  an  hour’s  halt  was  made.  We 
would  have  liked  to  stay  longer,  but  the  cold  drove  us  on. 

Here  the  climb  of  the  final  couloir  commenced.  We  found  this  gully  considerably 
steeper  than  the  slope  below,  and  as  the  snow  at  the  entrance  was  hard  as  ice,  steps  had 
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to  be  cut  here  and  there.  Although  ice  cutting  at  22,000  feet  is  a  pretty  hard  job,  it 
was  nothing  when  compared  to  the  job  waiting  for  us  when  the  snow  slope  was  passed, 
no  d4bris  we  had  passed  on  the  whole  mountain  coming  near  to  the  debris  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  gully  in  slipping  capacity.  We  kept  close  to  the  wall  of  the  left  side  of 
the  gully,  where  occasionally  a  firm  handhold  was  found,  but  each  inch  upward  had 
to  be  desperately  fought  for,  the  excitement,  however,  of  knowing  that  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  separated  us  from  the  goal  of  our  struggle  giving  us  fresh  vigor,  so  after  a 
couple  of  hours  that  felt  like  ages  we  at  last  laid  our  hands  on  the  steep  cliffs  that 
form  the  northern  edge  of  the  summit  ridge.  Every  minute  our  excitement  grew 
more  intense,  and  surely  more  attention  ought  to  hav'e  been  paid  to  safety  when  climb¬ 
ing  the  final  rocks,  but  all  went  well  and  at  last  we  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  wall 
and  obtained  the  first  view  of  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  mountain.  The 
summit  ridge  was  reached.  Hut,  alas!  Could  ever  a  disappointment  have  been  more 
cruel!  .\n  ice-covered  wall  barred  the  way  to  the  actual  summit! 

The  difference  in  height  may  not  have  been  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  at 
the  utmost,  the  actual  distance  separating  us  from  the  highest  point  being  probably 
abo>it  the  same,  so  the  ascent  might  well  be  considered  accomplished,  as  it  were;  but 
still  our  ambition  had  been  to  set  foot  on  the  very  highest  point  of  the  summit,  to 
where  any  of  the  other  gullies  would  have  led  us. 

«  «  *  «  *  *  * 

A  marvelous  panorama  was  ly  ing  before  us.  hike  the  waves  of  an  ocean  lay  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  and  glaciers  in  endless  succession,  glittering  in  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine.  No  day  could  have  been  finer  for  the  ascent,  a  cloudless  sky  and  not  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind.  Far  to  the  north  the  eye  was  caught  by  a  snow-white  moun¬ 
tain  of  enormous  dimensions  and  of  so  conspicuous  an  appearance  that  the  eye  was 
i.arried  back  to  it  again  and  again.  It  was  the  famous  Mercedario,  in  height  second 
to  none  except  the  Aconcagua  itself.  To  the  west  we  eagerly  sought  for  the  line  of 
the  Pacific  (fcean,  but  in  that  <lirection  earth  and  sky  melted  together,  so  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  really  the  sea  that  we  saw  glittering  in  the 
horizon.  It  was  the  same  to  the  southeast,  where  through  the  breaks  of  the  mountain 
ranges  the  Argentine  pampas  could  only  be  gtiessed  at. 

Looking  up  the  wall  that  separated  us  from  the  stoneman  on  the  summit,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  scale  it.  as 
the  lower  part  of  it  ^^as  practically  overhanging  the  great  precipice  and  Would  require 
a  lot  of  ice  cutting.  In  summer  time  it  would  probably  prove  a  (juite  easy  scramble. 

The  two  adventurous  climbers  had  brought  their  cameras  with 
them,  and  after  photographing  some  of  the  magnificent  views  reluc¬ 
tantly  left  the  beautifid  scenes  about  them  and  began  the  descent, 
reaching  their  base  camp  without  further  mishap.  Although  the 
very  topmost  tip  of  the  mountain  had  not  been  reached,  the  summit 
ridge  had  been  mounted  and  this  of  itself  constituted  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  mountain  climbing. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Vehicle  (Part  II),  the  second  installment  of 
the  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  under  that 
title,  is  reproduced  in  an  English  version  as  follows: 

In  the  first  installment  of  this  article  the  evolution  of  the  most 
primitive  form  of  the  sledge,  the  forked  limb  of  a  tree,  into  the  well- 
known  vehicle  called  the  chariot  was  dealt  with.  This  form  of  con¬ 
veyance  remained  the  vehicle  of  war,  of  state,  and  of  pleasure  for 
perhaps  2,000  years,  but  for  more  utilitarian  purposes  other  forms  of 
vehicles  had  been  designed. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VEHICLE. 

Top:  In  Burma  the  heavy  transportation  wagons  are  drawn  by  water 
buffalo.  Center:  A  French  conception  of  the  heavy  transportation 
wagon  used  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Note  the  primi¬ 
tive  form  of  the  wheels.  Bottom:  In  India  the  women  still  ride  in 
the  primitive  two-wheeled  vehicle  called  the  “bylee,”  drawn  by  oxen. 
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fppor:  A  conveyance  for  the  nobility  in  Japan.  The  cart  is  covered  and 
often  richly  decorated.  Lower:  The  two-wheeled  bullock  cart  is  still  in 
daily  use  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VEHICLE. 

In  Bru-ssels  a  primitive  little  cart,  drawn  by  a  dog,  is  still  often  seen  making 
its  rounds  m  delivering  milk,  as  shown  in  the  upper  picture;  while  in 
India  the  “chakla,”  shown  in  the  lower  illustration,  is  a  popular  form  of 
conveyance. 
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The  typical  chariot  was  built  with  only  two  wheels,  but  as  vehicles 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  heavy  materials  were  designed 
considerable  diversity  in  form  developed.  Necessity  for  hauling 
heavy  loads  led  to  the  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  vehicle  which 
in  turn  brought  about  the  addition  of  another  pair  of  wheels,  thus 
bringing  the  four-wheeled  conveyance  now  known  as  the  wagon  into 
use.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  solid  wheel  a  crude  form  of  wagon  for 
transporting  heavy  materials  had  been  designed,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

In  many  sections  of  the  world,  such  as  may  be  found  in  India, 
China,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  etc.,  crude  forms  of  carts  on  two  wheels  are 
still  in  common  use,  both  as  passenger  vehicles  and  as  means  for 
heavier  transportation.  In  China  centuries  ago  the  monocycle  was 
in  great  favor.  This  odd  vehicle,  much  like  the  modern  wheelbarrow, 
is  still  in  general  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  is  propelled  by 
man  power.  Among  the  two-wheeled  vehicles  in  popular  use  in  the 
Asiatic  world  may  be  mentioned  the  “ekka,”  largely  used  in  northern 
India,  and  the  famed  jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

According  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  name  of  the  latter  vehicle  is  derived 
from  “jin,”  a  man;  “riki,”  strength  or  power;  and  “sha,”  a  carriage. 
Over  40,000  are  in  use  in  Tokyo  alone.  The  inventor  was  a  Phila¬ 
delphian,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Gable,  who  accompanied  Commodore 
Perry  on  his  expedition  to  Japan  in  1853,  when  the  country  was  just 
being  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  1859  Dr.  Gable  was 
requested  by  Prince  Ito  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  vehicle  that  coidd  be 
used  in  the  imperial  park  at  Yokohama.  He  took  his  idea  from  a 
London  bath  chair,  substituting  a  man  for  the  small  front  wheel.  The 
ordinary  jinrickisha  costs  about  SIO,  but  some  are  luxuriously  fitted 
out  and  sell  for  over  $100. 

In  China  and  Japan  man  power  is  cheapest  and  is  consequently 
widely  utilized.  The  handcart  is  used  largely  for  light  merchan¬ 
dise  delivery.  The  bullock  is  used  to  draw  the  heavier  loads  by 
those  who  can  afford  such  power;  otherwise  native  laborers  are  used. 
Many  wealthy  Japanese  ride  in  a  private  conveyance  covered  and 
inclosed  and  richly  decorated,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion. 

In  considering  the  evolution  of  the  modern  vehicle  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  carriage  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
subject.  While  most  of  the  illustrations  used  herewith  are  from 
Mr.  Carlisle’s  collection,  much  of  the  material  of  the  story  has  been 
gathered  from  other  sources  to  supplement  the  data  given  in  his 
account. 

It  was  the  Romans  who  first  established  the  use  of  carriages  as  a 
private  means  of  conveyance,  and  with  them  these  vehicles  attained 
great  variety  of  form  as  well  as  richness  of  ornamentation.  In  all  ages 
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The  two-wheeled  cart  is  still  in  evidence  in  many  sections  of  the  world. 
In  northern  India  they  use  the  “ekka,”  a  roughly  constnictel  cart,  to 
which  a  scrawny  pony  is  usually  attached  by  means  of  a  harness  made 
of  ropes  and  strm^s,  shown  in  the  upper  picture.  In  the  lower  picture 
may  be  seen  a  typical  jaunting  car  of  Ireland. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VEHICLE. 

Top:  Doubtless  such  splendid  highways  as  the  Appian  Way  had  much  to  do  with  transforming  the 
tw’o-wheeled  chariot  of  Rome  into  the  four-wheeled  “camica.”  used  much  as  a  pleasure  vehicle  and 
often  highly  decorated.  Center:  Belore  the  Christian  era  the  Romans  used  the  lour-wheeled  “reda” 
lor  the  conveyance  of  several  persons  at  a  time.  Bottom:  The  famous  state  coach  made  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1564  by  Walter  Rippon. 
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the  employment  of  wheeled  vehicles  has  depended  largely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  roads  on  which  they  were  to  be  used,  and  the  building 
of  great  highways,  such  as  the  Appian  Way  by  Claudius  in  313  B.  C., 
as  well  as  many  others,  greatly  facilitated  the  development  of  carriage 
traveling  among  the  Romans.  In  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  large 
cities  of  the  Empire,  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  traveling  in 
carriages  to  a  few  persons  of  high  rank,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and 
crowded  condition  of  the  streets.  For  the  same  reason  the  transport 
of  goods  along  the  streets  was  forbidden  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
For  long  journeys  and  to  convey  parties  the  “reda”  and  “carruca” 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  used.  During  the  Empire  the  carriage 
which  appears  in  pictorial  representations  of  public  ceremonials  is 
the  “carpentum.”  It  is  very  light,  with  two  wheels,  sometimes 
covered,  and  generally  drawn  by  two  horses.  If  a  carriage  was 
di’awn  by  four  horses  they  were  yoked  abreast  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  not  in  pail’s  as  now.  From  the  Roman  “carruca”  are  traced 
the  modern  English  name  “carriage,”  the  French  “carrosse,”  and 
the  Italian  “carrozza.”  The  “sirjiea”  was  a  very  ancient  form  of 
vehicle,  the  body  of  which  wius  of  osier  basketwork.  It  originated 
with  the  Gauls,  by  whom  it  was  named  “henna,”  and  was  employed 
by  them  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods  in  times  of  peace, 
and  baggage  and  supplies  in  time  of  war. 

The  Roman  vehicles  were  sometimes  very  splendidly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  covered  carriages  seem  more  and 
more  to  have  become  appendages  of  Roman  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  on  account  of  the  public  extravagance, 
but  they  were  little  regarded,  and  were  altogether  abrogated  by 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Suetonius  states  that  Nero  took  with 
him  on  his  travels  no  less  than  a  thousand  carriages. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  throughout  Europe  the 
use  of  carriages  was  for  some  time  prohibited,  as  tending  to  render  the 
vassals  less  fit  for  military  service.  Men  of  all  grades  and  professions 
rode  on  horses  or  mules,  and  sometimes  the  monks  and  women  on 
she  asses.  Horseback  was  the  general  mode  of  traveling;  and  hence 
the  members  of  the  council,  who  at  the  diet  and  on  other  occasions 
were  employed  as  ambassadors,  were  called  “  Rittmeister.”  In  this 
manner  also  great  lords  made  their  public  entry  into  cities. 

Covered  carriages  were  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  it 
was  accounted  a  reproach  for  men  to  ride  in  them.  For  a  long  time 
they  were  forbidden  even  to  women,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  being  employed  by  kings  and  princes  in  long  jour¬ 
neys  and  later  on  state  occasions.  In  1474  the  Emperor  Frederick  III 
visited  Frankfort  in  a  closed  carriage,  and  again  in  the  following  year 
in  a  very  magnificent  covered  carriage.  Shortly  afterwards  carriages 
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Top:  The  elaborate  state  coach  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  still  solidly  built  on  the  undercarriage.  Cen-  ; 

ter:  The  coach  ol  the  time  ol  Charles  II,  the  body  suspended  by  long  straps  from  pillars  erected  on 
the  undercarriage.  Bottom:  The  elaborate  and  freakish  “coup^  cintre’’  of  the  First  Empire  in 
France.  ( 
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Top:  The  famed  royal  state  coaeh  of  England,  built  in  1761  for  Ocorge  III.  Center:  Carriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Damley,  second  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Hottom:  The  carriage  of  the  consort  of 
Emperor  Matthias,  1611,  covered  with  perfumed  ieather  and  otherwise  richly  ornamented. 
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hogaii  to  be  splendidly  decorated ;  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Electress 
of  Brandenburg  at  the  tournament  held  at  Ruppin  in  1509  was  gilded 
all  over,  and  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  was  hung  with  red 
satin.  When  Cardinal  Dietrichstein  made  his  entrance  into  Vienna 
in  1611,  40  carriages  went  with  him;  and  in  the  same  year  the  con¬ 
sort  of  the  Emperor  Matthias  made  her  public  entrance  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  in  a  carriage  covered  with  perfumed  leather. 
'Phe  wedding  carriage  of  the  first  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who 
was  a  Spanish  princess,  cost  38,000  florins.  At  the  magnificent 
court  of  the  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover,  in  1681,  there  were 
50  gilt  coaches  with  6  horses  each.  The  first  time  that  ambassadors 
appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  official  occasion  was  at  the  im])erial 
commission  held  at  Erfurt  in  1613.  Soon  after  this  coaches  became 
common  all  over  Germany,  notwithstanding  various  ordei*s  and  ad¬ 
monitions  to  deter  vassals  from  using  them. 

Garriages  seem  to  have  been  used  to  some  extent  at  (piite  an  early 
period  in  Franco,  for  there  is  still  extant  an  ordinance  of  Pliilip  the 
F'air,  issued  in  1294,  by  which  citizens’  wives  are  prohibited  from 
using  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  1550  there  were  only 
three  carriages  in  Paris — one  belonging  to  the  (|ueen,  another  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  Rene  de  Laval,  a  very  fat  nobleman 
who  was  unable  to  ride  on  liorseback.  The  coaches  used  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV  were  not  suspended  by  straps,  an  improvement  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  though  they  were  provided  with  a  canopy 
supported  by  four  ornamental  Pinal’s,  and  with  curtains  of  cloth  or 
leather. 

The  first  coach  in  England  was  made  in  1555  for  the  Earl  of  Rut¬ 
land  by  Walter  Rippon,  wbo  also  made  a  coach  in  1556  for  Queen 
Mary,  and  in  1564  a  state  coach  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  perhaps  the  one 
that  could  be  opened  and  closed  at  will  referred  to  when  at  Warwick 
she  caused  “every  part  and  side  of  her  coach  to  be  opened  that  all 
her  subjects  present  might  behold  her,  which  most  gladly  they 
desired.” 

By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  use  of  carriages 
and  coaches  had  become  so  prevalent  in  England  that  in  1601  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  bill  “to 
restrain  the  excessive  use  of  coaches”  was  introduced,  which,  however, 
was  rejected  on  its  second  reading.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  6,000  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 

In  regard  to  carriage  construction,  it  would  seem  that  glass 
windows  or  liinged  and  completed  doors  were  unknown  prior  to  1650. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Jjouis  XIV  that  the  most  rapid  progress 
was  made,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England 
as  well.  There  is  very  little  mention  by  historians  of  steel  springs, 
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Upp^r:  Coach  of  Charles  X  of  France.  Lower;  Coach  of  the  Empress  Ciir- 
i.lotta,  wife  of  Maximilian.  Emperor  of  Mexico. 


STATUE  OF  MOSES  CLEVELAND,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  CITY. 

In  1786  traders  began  to  use  the  present  site  of  the  city  as  a  gathering  place;  10  years 
later  the  gentleman  here  represented  in  marl>le  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  l)egan 
to  lay  out  a  town  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  from  a  land  company.  From 
those  early  days  the  growth  of  Cleveland  has  been  gradual  and  substantial.  In 
1910  it  had  a  population  of  560.663. 


CLEVELAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING. 

In  this  city  the  chamber  of  commerce  takes  a  most  important  part  in  all  public 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  chamber  has  more  than  2,000  mem- 
oers,  who  come  from  all  leading  lines  of  business,  and  its  recommendations  have 
much  to  do  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
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but  it  seems  they  were  first  applied  to  wheeled  vehicles  about  1670, 
prior  to  which  date  the  bodies  were  suspended  by  long  straps  from 
the  four  corners  to  pillars  erected  upon  the  undercarriage.  The 
advantage  of  springs  was  speedily  recognized  as  reducing  vibration, 
adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupant,  and  enabling  carriages 
to  be  built  much  lighter  and  lessening  the  draft  tor  the  horses. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  carriage  industiy.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  state  carriages  of  a  sumptuous  and  highly  ornate  character 
began  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  pomp  and  display  which 
characterized  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  these  is  that  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  of  Vienna,  which 
was  built  in  1696,  and  is  shaped  with  all  the  curv'es  characteristic 
of  the  furniture  of  the  style  of  Tiouis  XIV.  The  panels  are  artistically 
adorned  with  nymphs,  painted  in  the  style  of  Rubens,  and  also  with 
plate  glass,  while  on  the  center  of  the  roof  is  a  large  imperial  crown. 
In  1757  was  built  the  elaborate  state  coach  of  the  city  of  Ijondon, 
and  in  1761  the  royal  state  coach  ot  England  was  built  for  George  III. 

In  the  year  1804  Obadiah  Elliot  patented  his  plan  for  hanging 
vehicles  upon  elliptical  springs,  thus  dispensing  with  the  heavy  wood 
and  iron  perch  and  cross  beds  generally  used  in  four-wheeled  carriages 
up  to  that  time,  lie  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  liondon  for  his  invention. 

Public  carriages  for  hire,  or  hackney  coaches,  were  introduced  into 
London  in  1625  and  rapidly  grew  in  popularity.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  king  and  court,  who  thought  they  would  ruin 
the  roads,  they  grew  to  number  over  300  by  1650.  In  Paris  they 
were  introduced  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV  by  Nicholas 
Sauvage,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin  at  the  sign  of  St.  Fiacre, 
from  which  circumstance  hackney  carriages  in  Paris  have  since 
been  called  “fiacres.”  By  1694  there  were  over  700  of  these  con¬ 
veyances  in  London. 

The  evolution  of  the  vehicle  from  the  carriage  drawn  by  horses 
to  the  automobile  and  finally  into  the  aeroplane  will  be  the  subject 
of  another  article. 

La  Ciudad  de  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  Bulletin,  is  an  illustrated  article  dealing  with  the 
metropolis  of  Ohio,  an  English  version  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Ask  the  average  stranger  who  visits  Cleveland  as  to  his  impressions 
of  the  city,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  reply  will  be  that  wide 
streets,  the  “group  system”  of  public  buildings,  and  the  abundance 
of  magnificent  shade  trees  are  the  most  notable  features.  Streets 
are  of  unusual  width,  while  the  superabundance  of  grand  old  maples 
and  elms  have  caused  Cleveland  to  become  generally  known  as  the 
Forest  City. 


MONUMENTAL  PARK, 

This  park  is  Iwaled  iii  the  midst  of  business  activity  and  is  much  frequented  l)y  tired  workers  in  all  lines  of  activity.  It  is 
Cleveland  has  a  3-cent  street  car  fare  (8  tickets  for  2o  cents),  the  e.stablishment  of  which  caused  much  strife  between  the 
Monumental  Park. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

from  this  square  that  street  car  lines  radiate  to  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  fast  electric  trains  to  other  cities  also  start  here, 
railway  officials  and  the  municipal  government.  Beautiful  flower  beds  and  attractive  grassy  plots  are  special  features  of 


POST  OFFICE,  CUSTOMHOUSE,  AND  COURTHOUSE,  CLEVELAND. 

In  this  fine  building  are  combined  the  various  offices  included  under  the  above  names.  The  city  spent  $25,000,000  in  arranging  and  building  its  public  edifices  according  to 
the  “group  plan,”  which  necessitated  the  demolition  of  many  good  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the  newer  and  more  conveniently  arranged  stnictures. 
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Clovoland  is  the  sixth  largest  city  of  the  United  States.  Its  loca¬ 
tion  is  on  Lake  Erie,  the  great  body  of  fn'sh  water  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ihdng  nearly  in  liiu' 
between  th(>  two  greatest  cities  of  tlu‘  country,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  from  both  of  which  the  fastest  and  finest  trains  operate,  Cleve¬ 
land  Inus  enjoyed  a  constant  stream  of  travel  which  has  contrihut('d 
to  its  wonderful  growth. 

This  stream  of  travel,  together  with  a  constant  commercial  and 
industrial  growth,  have  produced  a  marvelously  active  business 
center  as  well  as  a  most  beautiful  city.  From  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
the  land  gradually  rises  to  the  southward  to  a  maximum  on  th(‘ 
eastern  suburbs  of  200  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake,  or  about  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  occupies  an  area  of  45 
square  miles;  the  land  is  undulating,  and  here  and  there  a  stream 
winds  along  beautified  shores  to  its  end  in  the  great  lake.  The  largest 
stream  is  the  ('uyahoga  River,  which  is  spanned  by  several  splendid 
sU'el  bridges.  Half  a  mile  southward  from  the  lake’s  shore  is  the 
public  squan*  or  Monumental  Park,  forming  the  center  of  business 
activity. 

Cleveland  had  its  beginning  as  early  as  1786,  when  a  small  trading 
post  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River.  Ten  years 
later  a  man  by  the  name  of  Moses  Cleveland  laid  out  the  site  of  a 
town ;  he  acted  on  behalf  of  a  land  company  which  had  purchased  a 
large  section  of  what  was  at  the  time  known  as  the  “western  reserve.” 
By  1800  this  vast  area  was  formed  into  a  county,  called  Trumbull, 
and  14  years  later  the  village  of  Cleveland  was  incorporated.  By 
1832  a  canal  was  completed  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  soon  the  discovery 
of  iron  ore  west  of  Cleveland  and  the  working  of  coal  lands  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  Etustern  States  caused  the  place  to  be  chosen  as  the  logical  meeting 
point  of  these  two  important  products  for  shipment  by  water  to  the 
markets  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  building  of  railways 
from  about  1850  to  1860  greatly  increased  the  town’s  importance 
and  it  grew  rapidly  to  cityhood. 

By  1836  Cleveland  had  become  a  full-fledged  city.  Its  charter, 
however,  has  been  altered  several  times,  and  at  present  a  rather  com- 
j)lex  form  of  city  government  prevails,  in  which  the  mayor,  the 
council,  the  State  governor,  and  a  board  of  public  safety  have  a  voice 
in  managing  all  important  municipal  matters.  Few,  if  any,  cities  of 
the  Unitt'd  States  are  better  governed,  and  this  fact,  it  is  said,  is  due 
largely  to  the  interest  and  participation  of  citizens  and  trade  organi¬ 
zations.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  for  instance,  is  an  organization 
of  2,000  leading  business  men  which  takes  an  active  part  in  promoting 
all  trade  matters,  and  its  recommendations  in  regard  to  civic  affairs 
ar(‘  duly  considered  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  body  has 
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HOSE  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

A  typical  l>usiness  edifice  in  the  business  center  of  the  city. 
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fi'oiii  time  to  time  also  undertaken  to  study  such  problems  as  over¬ 
crowded  tt'iu'ments;  secured  sanitary  reforms;  urged  and  promoted 
home  gardening;  fostered  playgrounds  for  children  and  pluhic  baths 
for  all  citizens,  etc.,  and  wius  largely  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
the  group  system  of  buildings. 

About  12  years  ago  the  plan  to  group  public  buildings  went  into 
effect.  It  cost  .S25,0()0,000.  The  courthouse,  in  which  are  housed 
municipal  offices,  etc.,  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Erie;  a 
thousand  feed  southward  are  located  the  post  office  and  the  public 
library.  Tiu'  strc'ct  connecting  these  two  groups  of  buildings  is  600 
feet  wid(',  and  on  one  side  stands  the  city’s  great  music  hall,  and 
opposit('  is  tlie  art  galh'ry.  Altogether  six  large  granite  buildings 
form,  a  most  important  and  conspicuous  ([uadrangh'  of  public  ('di- 
fices.  In  many  ways  they  an*  unique  in  plan  and  arrangement. 

Among  business  interests  the  arcade  plan  of  construction  has  been 
popular,  tlie  ('olonial  Arcade  being  one  of  the  most  notable  of  this 
architectural  class;  it  contains  many  stores,  shops,  and  business 
offices.  ’Plu'  city  has  many  magnificent  office  structures  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  whicli  exc('ssive  height  has  been  avoided,  thereby  insuring  a 
more  artistic  blending  of  pleasing  architectun'  with  the  extremely 
t)road  and  w(‘ll-shaded  streets. 

'Phe  principal  streets  radiate  from  the  square  known  as  Monu¬ 
mental  Park,  the  business  center.  They  are  from  60  to  1.32  feet  wide, 
and  are  paved  with  Medina  dressed  stone  or  asphalt,  whik*  special 
features  of  Ix'auty  are  their  cleanliness  and  the  magnificent  trees 
sliading  them  in  summer,  or  making  the  winter’s  snowfall  more 
attractive*  and  picturesejue. 

’Phe  city  of  ('leveland  owns  its  waterworks,  its  elc'ctric-light  plant, 
its  garbage  disposal,  and  its  system  of  public  baths.  Indeed,  (Cleve¬ 
land  has  developed  municipal  ownership  further  than  any  city  in  the 
country.  For  obtaining  pure  water  there  was  constructed  a  tunnel 
several  miles  out  into  Lake  Erie;  this  is  60  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  ’Pin*  system  gives  the  city  120,000,000  gallons  of  filtered 
water  per  day;  all  water  passes  to  consumers  at  the  rate*  of  about 
I  cent  for  5  harn'ls,  or  40  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  city  gar¬ 
bage  plant  collects  and  reduces  to  fertilizer  200  tons  of  garbage  a 
day.  The  sale  of  the  product  pays  the  cost  of  reduction,  and  also 
keeps  the  city  in  a  most  cleanly  condition. 

'Phere  has  been  considerable  controversy  over  street  railway  fran¬ 
chises  and  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities.  The  result  has 
been  that  tlie  people  enjoy  a  3-cent  car  fare,  and  the  operating 
company  has  a  long  franchise  hut  must  sell  to  the  municipality  when 
such  ownership  becomes  desirable  to  the  people. 

The  commerce  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  is  enonnous.  Gleveland’s 
portion  of  this  trade  runs  far  into  millions  of  tons  annually,  and  in 


TRINITY  CATHKDRAL. 

This  Is  one  of  Cleveland’s  many  handsome  church  buildings. 


GARFIELD  MEMORIAL  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Within  this  building  repose  the  remains  of  a  former  President  of  the  United  States,  James  A.  Garfield, 
who  was  assassinated,  dying  September  19, 1881. 
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building  up  this  trade  early  attention  was  directed  to  harbor  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Fed('ral  Government  expended  vast  sums  in  eonstruet- 
ing  breakwaters  which  now  inclosi*  an  area  several  miles  long  and 
1,700  feet  wide,  the  main  entrance  being  700  feet  wide  and  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  Cuyahoga  River’s  mouth.  A  recent  3-mil(‘ 
extension  of  one  of  tin*  breakwatei*s  almost  doubles  the  capacity  of 
the  harbor,  and  the  water  is  about  26  feed  deep,  thus  floating  tlx* 
very  largest  of  lake  steamers.  The  improvi'inents  of  the  inner  har¬ 
bor  have  been  made  at  the  (‘xpense  of  the  city.  The  river  has  bec'ii 
dredged  for  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  jetties  and  docks  have  beiMi  con¬ 
structed  along  its  shori's,  and  as  a  whoh*  the  rivi'r  furnishes  about 
14  miles  of  dock  frontage  for  all  classc's  of  steam<'rs.  tin*  water  Ix'ing 
almost  as  deep  as  the  outer  harbor. 

As  an  ore  market  Cleveland  stands  ahead  of  all  cities  of  the  world. 
Its  nine  trunk  lines  of  railroad  entering  the  city  from  east,  south, 
and  west  carry  a  traflic  of  enormous  jiroportions.  Its  railroads 
contribute'  largely  to  manufacturing  by  bringing  thither  the  raw 
materials  of  many  varieties.  Ohio  ranks  as  the  fifth  manufacturing 
State  of  the  country  and  Clevc'land  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  State.  The  city  makes  .S2()0. ()()(), 000  worth  of  goods  annually, 
which  find  a  sale  in  almost  ('very  section  of  the  world.  In  1905  tlu' 
value  of  manufactured  goods  amounted  to  8172,115,101.  an  increas(( 
of  36  per  cent  in  five  years.  Ih'i*  most  important  manufactures  an' 
iron  and  steel,  carriage  hardware,  electrical  supplic's,  boik'i-s,  bridges, 
engines,  printing  presses,  agricultural  implements,  nutcun.obih's,  t('l('- 
scopes,  and  many  other  articles  made  chiefly  of  iron. 

Cleveland’s  population  has  grown  as  follows:  In  1890,  261,353;  in 
1900,  381,768;  in  1910,  560,663.  In  1910  there  were  47,560  Germans. 
18,460  English,  13,579  Bohemians,  13,120  Irish,  9.558  Hungarians, 
and  7,696  P(d('s  living  in  Cleveland  and  identified  with  its  many  liiu's 
of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise'. 

Philanthropists  have  been  nmst  liberal  to  Cleveland.  In  1893  a 
public-spirited  citizen  gave  122  acres  of  land  along  the  lake  front  for 
a  public  park,  and  to-day  Gordon  Park,  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
donor,  is  a  most  attractive  and  popular  resort  at  all  .seasons  of  the 
year.  From  this  park  there  extends  for  a  long  distance  a  fine  boule¬ 
vard  to  Rockefeller  Park,  one  of  the  numerous  gifts  to  tlie  city  by  the 
famous  oil  magnate,  John  1).  Rockefeller.  Still  farther  out  another 
park  bears  the  name  of  Wade;  it  covers  an  area  of  85  acres,  and  was 
donated  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  beat’s.  Within  it  is  a  large 
lake  and  a  zoological  garden,  two  features  that  tend  to  make  it  most 
attractive  to  the  younger  residents  of  the  city.  A  small  park  of  10 
acres  lies  near  the  business  section  and  affords  a  popular  rendezvous 
for  tired  men  and  women  who  are  employed  in  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  about  the  heart  of  the  city.  As  a  whole  the  city  of  Cleveland 


WAHKKNVILI.K  KAHM  t’OLOXY. 


'rhisfariiu’<)iiuiin.s2,iKKI;KTPs.  Within  its  bounds  there  have  lx>en  established  I'levelaiul'scorrection  schools 
and  a  tul)erculosis  sanitarium  and  infirmary.  The  ttroup  of  buiidinys  shown  in  the  pict ure  yives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  comfort  by  which  the  unfortunate  inmates  are  surrounded. 


TYi’ICAb  SCENK  ALOXti  THE  t’l'YAlltKiA  KIVEK 


Cleveland  stands  first  amom 
of  tons  annually  to  its  ttati 
tons  to  other  cities. 


the  ore  markets  of  the  world.  I'he  various  railways  brim;  many  thousands 
s.  much  of  which  is  made  into  machinery,  l.ake  steamers  also'rarry  many 


TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


This  large  edifice  is  typical  of  the  numerous  educational  institutions  that  are  free  to  every  young  person 
of  Cleveland.  The  city  spends  more  than  12,500,000  aimually  on  public  education.  There  are  also  col¬ 
leges  that  teach  all  the  leading  professions,  one  of  the  largest  being  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
with  200  professors  and  1,000  students. 


VIEWS  OF  TWO  OF  CLEVELAND’S  BEAUTIFUL  PARKS. 


The  top  picture  presents  a  scene  in  Gordon  Park,  a  122-acre  section  of  land  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  which 
was  presented  to  the  city  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  The  lower  picture  gives  a  view  of 
Rockefeller  Park,  which  was  also  a  present  to  the  people  of  Cleveland,  the  donor  being  .Tohn  I).  Rocke¬ 
feller,  the  oil  magnate. 
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has  l.oOO  acres  devoted  to  public  parks,  and  in  most  cases  these  are 
ornamented  in  many  ways  by  statues  of  famous  men,  splendid  drive¬ 
ways.  and  in  summer  by  a  profusion  of  flowerin<j  plants,  shrubbery, 
and  trees  of  the  forest  just  as  nature  provided. 

The  educational  work  of  ('Icveland  is  sujierior  in  many  ways.  A 
'■4  system  of  public-school  trainiiif];  called  the  ‘‘(’leveland  plan”  mini¬ 

mizes  school  routine  and  frecjnent  examinations,  puts  much  weight 
on  manual  and  domestic  training,  and  makes  advancement  from 
grammar  grades  depenilent  upon  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  who 
makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  jiupil.  The  city  spends  on  public 
education  about  82, oOO, ()()()  annually.  In  higher  education  there  are 
a  number  of  excellent  colleges,  one  of  the  largest  being  the  Western 
Reserve  Ihiiversity,  with  200  ])rofessors  and  1 ,000  students.  There 
are  also  special  colleges  devoted  to  instruction  in  law,  in  medicine, 
in  pharmacy,  in  engineering,  and  in  practically  every  branch  of  the 
'  learned  professions,  as  well  as  in  all  commercial  lines.  Charitable 

institutions,  public  libraries,  reform  schools,  and  many  societies  de- 
.  voted  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  arc  to  be  counted  by 

i  hundreds.  Newspapers  and  jieriodicals  of  all  classes  and  descrip- 

I  tions  are  published  in  the  city,  and  its  social  advantages  have  given 

I  Cleveland  a  most  enviable  reputation. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1916.' 


Commerce  for  the  first  nine  months  of  191.1 .  l>ec.  1  John  .S.  Calvert,  vice  consul, 

Buenos  .'.ires. 

Suspension  of  operations  on  new  port  extension  work  in  Buenos  Dec.  12  Do. 

.\ires. 


Commercial  travelers  ami  .samples .  Jan. 

nn.tziL. 


Import  and  exjjort  trade  first  9  months,  191.1 .  Dec, 


pal  loan). 


i)cc. 

IS  i 

Do.' 

Dec. 

;n  j 

1)0. 

1916.  1 

Jan. 

^  1 

Do. 

191.1 

Sept. 

'<■>  1 

Maddin  Summers,  consul. 

Sao  Paulo. 

Xov. 

17  1 

Kobert  Frazer,  jr.,  consul. 

Bahia. 

Dec. 

IS  ] 

.\.  T.  Haeberle,  consul. 

Pernambuco. 

Dec. 

s 

.tlfred  L.  M.  (iottschalk. 

consul  general,  Kio  de 
Janeiro. 

Dec. 

14 

Do. 

Dec. 

IS  ' 

Do. 

Dec. 

21  ; 

Do. 

Dec. 

31 

Do. 

1916. 

Jan. 

6 

Do. 

Jan. 

S 

Do. 

Jan. 

14 

Do. 

Jan. 

15 

Do. 

Feb. 

1.1 

Do. 

191.' 

Xov. 

18 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  con.sul. 

Punta  .\renas. 

Dec. 

6 

Thomas  \V.  Voetter,  consul. 

Antofagasta. 

Dec. 

7 

Do. 

Dec. 

11 

Do. 

...do. 

1)0. 

Dec. 

7 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general. 

Valparaiso. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Dec. 

io' 

Do. 

Dec. 

29 

Do. 

Dec. 

9 

Thomas  IV.  Voetter,  consul 

Antofagasta. 

...do. 

Do. 

Dec. 

io' 

Do. 

Dec. 

16 

Do. 

Dec. 

24 

Do. 

1916. 

Jan. 

10 

L.  J.  Keena.  consul  general. 

Valparaiso. 

Jan. 

11 

Do. 

Jan. 

14 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 

•  This  does  not 
hut  merelv  those 


.tntofagasta. 

represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reixjrts  made  bv  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .\merica, 
that  are  supplied  to  t lie  Pan  .\merican  I'nion  aslikel.v  to  beofserx  ice  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  receired  to  February  15,  1916 — Continued. 


Title. 


COLOMBIA. 

Trade-mark  fees  in  Colomliia . 

Treat  ment  of  commercial  travelers  and  their  samples  in  Colombia . 

1'arifl  on  merchandise  received  by  mail . 

Port  improvements  in  Colombia . 

Sanitary  stations  in  Colombia . 

Klectric  lights  for  Puerto  Colombia . 

Congressional  library  for  Bogota . 

Trade  directory  for  Cartagena . 

Outline  of  documents,  etc . 

I’acking  houses  in  Colomliia . 

New  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Colombian  ports . 

CUBA. 

Report  on  candy  trade  in  Santiago . 

Canned  goods . 

H.UTI. 

Commercial  travelers  and  samples . 

nON'DUR.CS. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  district,  1915 . 

Sugar  industry . 

MEXICO. 

Cleaning  for  white  shoes . 

.\nntial  report  of  district,  1915 . 

Annual  report,  1915  (first  section) . 

Oil  report  for  December.  1915 . 

List  of  mine  owmers  and  railroads  in  (ii.strict . 

Notice  to  oil  companies,  etc . 

.\nnual  report  declared  exports  for  district.  1915 . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industry  (first  .section) . 

Oil  shipments  (or  Jiinuary.  1915 . 

Notice  to  press  relative  shipment  of  munitions  of  war . 

NICARAUUA. 

Dairy  industry . 


Increased  population  of  Panama  City. 

PARAGUAY. 

Dairy  industry . 


PERU. 

Imports  of  marble  into  Peru.  19i:i. . 


Principal  hotels  in  Peru . 

URUGUAY. 

Law  of  Dec.  27,  1915,  authorizing  road  construction.. 
Bill  (or  abolition  export  tax  on  jerked  beef  approYed 


Date. 


Dec. 

■ 

Dec. 

IS 

Dec. 

22 

...ilo. 

...<lo. 

...ilo. 

...do. 

Dec. 

'24’ 

1916. 

Jan. 

IS 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

25 

191. 

Dec. 

’2s 

1916. 

Jan. 

1 

Jan. 

2:1 

191. 

Dec. 

21 

Undated 

1916. 

Jan. 

11 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

is 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

29 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

7 

Jan. 

2t) 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

15 

1915. 
Dec.  30 

1916. 
Jan.  l-S 


1915. 
Dec.  27 


1916. 
Jan.  11 


.\uthor. 


Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Leonard  Blake  Modico.  vice 
constil,  Cartagena. 

I.saac  A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Do. 

Leonard  Blake  Modico.  vice 
constil,  Cartagena. 


P.  Merrill  Grifiith,  consul, 
Santiago. 

Do. 


J.  B.  Terres,  consul,  Port 
au  Prince. 


Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do. 


Clement  S.  Edwarils,  consul, 
.Acapulco. 

William  E.  .Alger,  consul, 
Mazatlan. 

Gaston  Schmutz,  consul, 
-Agiiascalientes. 

Thomas  II.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Monterey. 

Thomas  If.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

AA'illiam  P.  Blocker,  consul, 
Piedras  Negras. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Monterev. 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Department  of  State. 


John  .A.  Gamon,  consul, 
Corinto. 


L.  A.  Clausel,  vice  consul, 
Panama. 

Samuel  H.  AViley,  consul, 
Asuncion. 


William  W.  Handley,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

Do. 


H.  F.  .Arthur  Schoenfeld, 
ehargd  d’affaires  ad  in¬ 
terim. 

Do. 


pbotoKrilph  l)y  I'nderwDOd  /t  I'ndcrwimd. 

HUGE  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  TITANIC  VICTIMS  SOON  TO  UE  COMPLETED  AND  UNVEILED  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  National  Memorial  Statue  to  t)e  placed  in  Potomae  Park,  Washington,  1).  C.,  as  the  peonies’  tril)Ute  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  ill-fated  Titanic  is  fast 
nearing  completion  under  the  direction  of  John  Horrigan,  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  sculptor.  The  figure,  designed  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  of  New  A'ork,  the 
designer  of  the  fountain  in  the  patio  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  represents  the  last  inspiration  of  a  departing  soul,  expressive  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  man  and 
woman.  The  completed  figure  will  weigh  2.5  tons  and  has  been  cut  from  a  red  granhe  block  nearly  double  that  weight,  from  the  quarries  of  Westerly,  R.  1.  The 
size  of  the  statue  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  span  of  the  arms,  from  tip  to  tip,  is  15  feet.  The  statue  will  stand  on  a  pMestal  12  feet  square  and  10  feet 
high.  The  cost  of  the  monument,  $10,000,  was  raiseil  by  public  subscription. 


wi  luv  AuicitcAU  ul  Art. 

STATUE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC  RECENTLY  ERECTED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  1912  a  committee  was  formed  in  New  York  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  commemoration  of 
the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth  m  1412.  Fifteen  equestrian  statues  have  been  erected  in  her  honor. 
Thirteen  are  in  France  and  one  in  Phiiadelphia.  The  New  York  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  an  .\merican  sculj)- 
tress,  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  is  prominently  placed  on  Riverside  Drive.  The  foundation  stones  were  taken  from  the 
tower  of  Rouen,  in  which  she  was  confined.  A  fragment  of  a  shell-scarred  pilaster  from  the  Rheims  Cathedral  was 
incorporated  in  the  base.  The  statue  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 


VENEEU. 

thick,  10  feet  wide,  :uiil  30  feet  lont:.  It  is  to  1)C  used  as  a  eeiiiiiK  panel  for  an 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


An  official  estimate  of  LIVE  STOC’K  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
on  December  31,  1915,  is  as  follows:  Horned  cattle,  29,500,000  head; 
horses,  9,700,000;  mules,  5S0,000;  asses,  340,000;  sheep,  80,000,000; 
goats,  4,520,000;  and  hogs,  3,050,000.  The  ])acking  and  slaughter 
houses  of  the  Republic  in  1914  re(iuired  for  their  plants  820,000  year¬ 
lings,  990,000  cows,  225,000  calves,  and  1 ,600,000  wethers. - DEMO¬ 

GRAPHIC  STATISTICS  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  show  that  from 
January  to  October,  1915,  there  were  38,205  births,  19,393  deaths, 
and  9,262  marriages.  Due  tt)  the  e.xceUent  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Federal  district,  the  death  rate  in  Buenos  Aires  decreased  from  18.8 
per  thousand  in  1903  to  15.8  per  thousand  10  years  thereafter. — — 
During  the  first  10  months  of  1915  there  were  consumed  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Argentine  Rejiuhlic  13,723,642  dozen  EGGS,  or 

an  approximate  daily  consum])tion  of  451,177  eggs. - In  1915  the 

attendance  in  the  primary  day  SITIOOLS  of  the  city  of  Buenos 

Aires  was  147,592  pupils  and  12,060  in  the  primary  night  schools. - 

The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Cordoba  has  contracted  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  MCSECM  on  Centenary  Square,  in  the  city  of 

Cordoba. - The  munber  of  metric  tons  of  CEREALS  exj)orted  from 

the  Argentine  Rep\d)lic  in  1915  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,448,724; 
corn,  4,331,311 ;  fla.xseed,  995,090;  oats,  591,212;  barley,  75,946;  and 

alpiste  or  birdseed,  5,608. - Tlie  Province  of  Mendoza  has  70,099 

hectares  of  VINEYARDS,  56,321  hectares  of  which  are  in  fidl  pro¬ 
duction.  The  approximate  annual  grape  yield  of  this  Province  is 
16,500,000  quintals,  or  enough  to  produce  5,500,000  hectoliters  of 
wine. - The  place  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  where  the  house  for¬ 

merly  stood  in  which  the  Argentine  patriot  GEN.  BARTOLOME 
MITRE  was  horn  has  been  marked  by  a  commemorative  tablet. — 
By  order  of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment,  vSr.  Don  Enrique  J.  Amaya  has  been  transferred  from  the 
department  of  foreign  relations  in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  Argentine 
Embassy  in  Washington  in  the  capacity  of  SECOND  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  EMBASSY. - Mrs.  Margarita  Urihuru  de  Ibarguren  has 

donated  to  the  Ramos  Mejia  Hospital,  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  LIBRARY, 
apparatus,  and  sixrgical  instruments  of  her  deceased  husband.  Dr. 
^Vntonio  Ibarguren. — ^ — The  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Ringulet  station  opens  to  traffic  the 
RAILWAY  from  La  Plata  to  Avallaneda. - The  .iWgentine  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  for  a  considerable  time  given  special  attention  to  the 
construction  of  GRAIN  ELEVATORS,  the  storage  capacity  of  which 
is  at  the  present  time  5,708,797  metric  tons,  or  the  equivalent  of 
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about  00  jier  cent  of  tho  total  coreal  production  of  tho  country. - - 

The  third  dispensary  of  the  Ar<ientine  League  for  tlie  PREVEXTIOX 
OF  TFBEK('l'LOSIS  was  opened  for  service  in  the  metropolis  of  the 

Republic  on  December  31,  1915. - During  the  first  10  months  of 

the  past  year,  5,677  HOUSES  were  built  in  Buenos  Aires  on  ground 
covering  an  area  of  434,277  square  meters. - The  Walker  Con¬ 

struction  Co.,  of  Jiuenos  Aires,  has  notified  the  department  of  jnihlic 
works  that  London  hanking  firms  are  willing  to  advance  up  to 
100,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  80.96481  ])er  month  to  he  expended  ! 

on  the  PORT  WORKS  of  the  national  capital.  The  proposal  is  ’ 

under  consideration,  and  according  to  jiress  reports  will  probably  he  ' 

accepted  by  the  Oovernment,  in  which  case  construction  work 

which  has  been  suspended  for  some  time,  will  be  renewed  at  once. - 

The  pro])osed  liUDOET  of  the  Argentine  Government  for  1916  shows 
expenditures  aggregating  342,859,738  pesos  national  currency  (jiaper 

])eso  =  .80.425). - The  executive  committee  of  the  FIRST  XA- 

TIOXAL  ('OXGRESS  OF  MbR)ICIXI>  is  composed  of  the  following 
physicians:  Pedro  Belou,  jiresident;  Justo  V.  Garat,  vice  jiresident; 

('arlos  S.  ('ometto,  secretary  and  treasurer;  membei’s,  Enrique 
Abella,  Angel  A.  Alsina,  Vicente  Centurion,  Fernando  Malenchini, 

Pedro  Goenaga,  Domingo  Arosteguy,  Juan  Francisco,  Fernandez 
Antonio  Padin,  and  Enrique  Herrero  Ducloux. - The  following  for¬ 

eign  STEAMI]RS  AXD  SAILIXG  VESSELS  entered  and  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1915:  1,386  foreign  steamers,  rejire- 
senting  a  total  tonnage  of  3,868,534,  and  119  foi’eign  sailing  vessels, 
with  a  registered  tonnage  of  155, .595,  cleared.  There  were  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade  during  the  period  referred  to  4,321  steamers 
and  6,562  sailing  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was,  respectively, 

3,120,720  and  932,369. - A  recent  Executive  decree  prescribes  that 

the  director  of  the  bureau  of  irrigation  of  the  Argentine  Government 
formulate  an  agrc'ement  with  the  Southern  Railway,  to  be  sxdinutted 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  for  continuing  work  on  the  Rio 
Xegro  IRRIGATIOX  project.  A  report  made  by  the  irrigation 
bureau  some  time  ago  stated  that  £800,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
work,  was  insuflicient  to  complete  the  undertaking,  and  recommended 
as  necessary  for  its  termination  an  additional  amount  of  £270,000. 

The  project  covers  the  irrigation  of  65,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Rio 
Xegro  Valley. 


According  to  El  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  La  Paz,  more  than 
30  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  desire  a  SPECIAL  SESSION 
OF  COXGRESS  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  President  to 
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grant  concessions  for  the  establishment  of  smelters  upon  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  conn 
try,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £1,500, 000, 
£1,000,000  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  building  the  Sucre  Rail¬ 
way,  and  £500,000  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  tramway  to 
Yungas. —  President  Ismael  Montes  has  recently  appointed  the 
following  (WBINET:  Mctor  E.  Sanjines,  minister  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  womhip;  Arturo  Molina  Campero,  minister  of  home  gov¬ 
ernment  and  fomento;  Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra,  minister  of  finance; 
Ismael  Vastjuez,  minister  of  justice  and  industry;  Luis  Salinas  Vega, 
minister  of  ])uhlic  instruction  and  agriculture;  and  Gen.  F'ermin 

Prudencio,  minister  of  war  and  colonization. - A  provisional 

WIRELESS  telegraph  station,  capable  of  communicating  with 
Riheralta,  has  been  installed  in  the  tower  of  the  legislative  palace 
in  La  Paz,  and  is  to  he  made  permanent  if  the  service  proves  satis¬ 
factory. - Bolivia  Actual  (Bolivia  To-day)  is  the  title  of  a  FORT¬ 

NIGHTLY  MAGAZINE  in  English  and  Spanish,  edited  in  La  Paz 
by  Waldo  Alhorta.  The  object  of  the  pidJieation  is  to  encourage  the 

development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  Repuhlie. - The 

Bolivian  Government  has  recpiested  bids  for  a  new  issue  of  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  for  11)16,  the  war  preventing  the  receipt  of  the  usual  supply 
from  Europe.-  It  is  estimated  that  Bolivia  uses  annually  for 
industrial  ])urjK)ses  4, 750, ()()()  litei-s  of  AL(’OIIOL,  and  that  after 
the  completion  of  the  Tupiza  to  Quiaca  railway  most  of  the  imported 

product  will  come  from  the  Argentine  Repuhlie. - An  executive 

decree  of  December  23,  1915,  imposes  a  tax  of  1  boliviano  ($0.3893) 
per  metrie  (piintal  on  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  intended 
for  consumption  in  the  dejiartments  of  Chuquisaea  and  Potosi,  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  to  he  used  in  the  construction  of  the  POTOSl- 

SrCRE  RAILWAY. - The  Senate  of  Bolivia  has  approved  the 

Jose  Pino  concession  for  the  COLONIZATION  of  500,000  hectares 
of  land  in  the  Bolivian  (’haco.  The  lands  are  to  he  used  in  the 

cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  and  oJier  staple  products. - 

Work  has  been  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  tele¬ 
graph  department  of  the  Government,  on  a  WIRELESS  station  at 

X’iacha. - A  free  S('IIOOL  of  social  science  has  been  established  in 

La  Paz. - \’eins  of  WOLFRAM  have  recently  been  discovered  in 

the  vicinity  of  GiUKiui,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  not  far  from  the  railroad 
leading  to  La  Paz.  Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  same. - The  National  Institute  of  Bacteriology  in  La 

Paz  has  recently  successfully  manufactured  diptheria  and  typhoid 
SERl’MS,  the  supply  of  these  having  been  cut  off  by  the  European 

war. - The  MORATORIUM  law  has  been  extended  until  June  30, 

1916. - The  profits  of  the  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Bolivia  in  1915 

were  60, ()()()  bolivianos  (1  boliviano  =  $0.3893). - The  MUNICIPAL 
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COUNCIL  of  La  Paz  has  olectod  the  following  oflicers  for  1916:  .Jose 
G.  Villanueva,  president;  Manuel  Andrade,  vice  president;  and 
Gregorio  ^Vlmaraz,  secretary. 


BRAZIL 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  holding  of  a  (X)TT()N 
CONFERENCE  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro  at  the  beginning  of  May  of  the 
present  year.  During  the  last  live  years  great  development  has 
taken  place  in  Brazil  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  bulk  t)f  which 
is  produced  in  the  northeastern  coastal  States  of  the  country,  although 
it  can  be  commercially  grown  below  Parana  or  in  the  Amazon  Valley, 
The  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  of  cotton  has  taken  place  largely 
in  districts  within  easy  transportation  reach  of  the  great  cotton  mills 
of  the  Republic.  Ceara,  due  to  its  line  climate  and  moderate  rainfall, 
is  one  of  the  States  best  ada])ted  to  cotton  growing.  A  few  yeai-s 
ago,  in  order  to  encourage  this  industry,  some  of  the  Brazilian  States — 
Minas,  for  examj)le — offered  a  subsidy  for  each  50,000  arn)bas  of 
cotton  grown  from  selected  seed  furnished  by  the  State  Government, 
but  required  that  modern  machinery  be  used  in  its  cultivation  and 
that  an  area  of  not  less  than  400  hectares  of  land  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  This  State  also  offered  a  subsidy  to  the 
first  cottonseed  oil  factory  established  within  its  borders,  the  mini¬ 
mum  production  to  be  not  less  than  100,000  litei-s  of  oil.  In  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  capital  represented  in  the  cidtivation  of  cotton, 
it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  industrial  capital  of  the  country 

is  invested  in  cotton  mills. - The  Continental  Products  Co.  has 

planned  to  establish  a  large  REFRIGERATING  PLANT,  equipped 
in  4he4no&t-ttfi-to-dfttp  manner,  at  Pelotas,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
<lo  Sul.  Tlie  management  of  the  enterprise  states  that  within  a  short 
while  the  meat-packing  and  cold-storage  plants  of  Brazil  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  montlily  exports  of  6,000,000  kilos  of  frozen 

meat. - The  Bank  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  hy  the  Federal 

Government  to  lend  10,000  contos  (gold  conto  =  $546)  to  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Sao  Paulo  to  be  used  in  aiding  COFFEE  growei-s  in  marketing 

and  maintaining  the  price  of  their  crop. - -A  law  has  been  enacted 

fixing  the  LAND  ANl)  NAVAL  FORCES  of  the  Republic  during  the 

present  year  at  34,098  men. - A  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

PRINTiNG  PAPER  is  soon  to  be  put  in  operation  at  Jabotao,  State 
of  Pernambuco,  by  a  Norwegian-Brazilian  syndicate  with  a  capital 
of  6,000  contos.  It  is  reported  that  this  establishment  wiU  be  the 

largest  paper  factory  in  South  America. - In  1915  the  department 

of  agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  distributed  to  agricul- 
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lurists  nearly  80  tons  of  carefully  selected  grain  and  garden 

SEEDS. - The  Italian  Government  recently  purchased  in  the  State 

of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  1,000,000  RAILROAD  TIES/ — A  conference 
is  planned  to  l)e  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  May  next  to  adjust  the 
EIIEIGIIT  TRANSPORTATION  tariffs  charged  agriculturists  and 
exporters.  This  conference  will  endeavor  to  establish  rates  just  and 

satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  in  interest. - A  law  has  been  enacted 

authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  o})en  CREDITS  in  favor 
of  certain  governmental  departments,  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000 
milreis  (1  milreis  paper  =  $0.25),  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes:  Assistance  to  persons  affected  by  the  drought  in  northern 
Brazil;  land,  sea,  and  railway  transportation;  settlement  of  labor 
disputes;  public  works  in  the  drought  zone  of  northern  Brazil, 
including  highway  and  raili’oad  construction  and  the  extension  of 
existing  railroads. 


The  second  CABINET  formed  by  President  Sanfuentes  consists 
of  the  following  members:  Maximiliano  Ibanez,  secretary  of  interior; 
Ramon  Subercaseaux,  secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Armando 
Quesada  Acharan,  secretary  of  finance;  Cornelio  Saavedra,  secretary 
of  war  and  marine;  Roberto  Sanchez  G.  de  la  II.,  secretary  of  justice 
and  public  instruction,  and  Angel  Guarello,  secretary  of  industry  and 

piddic  works. - The  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 

Brazil,  and  the  United  States  have  manifested  their  intention  to 
participate  in  the  Chilean  AREONAUTIC  CONFERENCE,  the 
inaugural  session  of  which  is  to  be  held  in  Santiago  on  March  11, 
1916,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Chile,  the  headquarters 
of  which  are  in  the  national  capital.  In  addition  to  the  delegates 
of  the  countries  mentioned,  the  Chilean  Army  wiU  be  represented  by 
a  delegation  of  e.xperts  selected  from  members  of  its  aviation 

corps. - The  Chilean  Government  has  established  CONSULATES 

lit  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.,  and  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and  the  chief 
executive  has  appointed  Ernesto  Guzmdn  Donoso  and  Alejandro 
Eguiguren,  respectively,  to  fill  these  posts. - The  bureau  of  statis¬ 

tics  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  compiled  figures  showing  that 
in  1915  the  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION,  in  metric  quintals, 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes  was,  respectively, 
as  follows:  5,171,545;  816,441;  1,031,230;  462,819;  510,668;  and 

2,580,491. - In  1915  there  were  9,476  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS 

in  operation  in  the  Republic,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  lines 
belonging  to  the  State  is  $150,000,000.  The  railways  planned  and 
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luulor  construction  tlui’ing  the  year  rc'fcrrcd  to  represent  a  length, 
in  round  nuinhers,  of  4,000  kiloineteis.  When  the  Xortliern  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Railway  is  comjdeted  between  Fisagua  and  Tacna,  the.  State 
railways  of  ('bile  will  extend  in  a  continuous  line  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  :t..‘t0t)  kilometers.  The  council  of  state  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  ('bile  has  approved  a  hill  introduced  into  Gongress  pre¬ 
scribing  that  the  LAND  AXi)  MARITIME  FORGES  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  1916  shall  not  exceed  26,308  men,  8,284  of  whom  belong  to 
the  ])ermanent  army,  6,000  to  the  fleet,  9,000  army  recruits,  .350 
navy  recruits,  737  to  the  coast  artillery,  and  1,935  to  the  rifle 

corj)s. - According  to  press  reports  the  ('hilean  minister  in  London 

has  arranged  for  re»luced  transportation  rates  to  Great  Britain, 
during  the  next  nine  months,  on  80,000  tons  of  (T^REALiS.  An 
agreement  is  also  reported  to  have  been  made  which  reserves  70  per 
cent  of  the  space  on  the  princi])al  English  steamers,  which  ply  be¬ 
tween  Ghile  and  Great  Britain,  for  use  in  tlie  exportation  of  Ghilean 

products. - The  Government  of  Ghile.  has  authorized  tlie  Xational 

Gity  BAXK  of  Xew  York  to  establish  branches  in  Santiago,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Antofagasta,  Iquicpie,  and  other  cities  of  the  Rejmhlic.  The 
Xew  Italian  Bank  has  also  been  organized  in  Santiago  with  a  capital 

of  10,000,000  pesos  currency. - The  MIXIXG  SGIIOOL  at  La 

Serena,  Province-  of  Goiiuimho,  has  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Frederico  A.  Munoz,  and  jirovisions  made  for  the  continuance  of 
its  activities. 


COLOMBIA 


The  Xational  Gongress  recently  enacted  a  law,  intended  to  develop 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  AGROXOMIG  STATIOXS  in  such  parts  of  the  Republic  as  the 
Government  may,  after  consultation  with  agricultural  engineers, 
deem  expedient.  In  each  of  the  stations,  agricultural  investigations, 
such  as  experiments  and  demonstrations,  application  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  cultivation  and  acclimation  of  plants,  will  be  carried  on 
and  exhibits  will  be  made  of  modern  agricultural  instruments  and 
tools.  Each  station  will  maintain  a  special  agricultural  meteoro¬ 
logical  bureau,  and  be  e({uipped  for  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to 
plants,  for  analyses  of  soils  and  waters,  and  for  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  fine  animals  for  breeding 
purposes.  A  monthly  bulletin  entitled  ‘‘The  Golom.bian  Agricultur¬ 
ist”  will  be  the  oflicial  organ  of  these  stations.  Tlie  law  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  library  in  the  national  capital. 
— — A  XATIOXAL  WAREHOL’SE  of  stationery,  furniture,  tools, 
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and  other  merchandise  currently  used  in  public  offices  and  national 
works,  has  been  established  by  Congress.  This  warehouse  will  be 
organized  and  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 

public  works. - In  1915  there  were  4,219  PKIMAKY  SCHOOLS  in 

operation  in  the  Republic  with  an  enrollment  of  295,872  pupils.  Tlie 
-i..  Departments  of  Antio(|uia  and  (’aldas  had  the  highest  percentages  of 
Z.  attendance. —  An  AUTOMOBILE  SERVK'E  has  been  established 
between  the  city  of  Magangue  and  the  town  of  Buena  Vista,  district 

of  Since,  Department  of  Bolivar. - The  NATIONAL  REVENUES 

in  1915,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  treasury/department, 

'  amounted  to  .?1 1 ,844,485. - The  centenary  of  the  death  of  nine 

(Mlombian  patriots  who  were  executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
after  the  siege  of  Cartagena  on  February  24,  1816,  was  duly  observed 
in  that  city  by  the  holding  of  an  exposition  of  the  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products  of  the  country.  Among  these  were  numerous  samjiles 
of  crude  rubber  from  different  sections.  One  sample,  which  weiglu-d 
1,120  pounds,  came  from  the  rubber  plantations  of  Choco.  where, 
according  to  recent  estimates,  there  are  80, ()()()  full  grown  tn'esyet 
untapped. — — A  strong  financial  company  has  been  organized  at 
Cucuta,  capital  of  the  Department  of  North  Santander,  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  TOBACCO  industry  of  that  vicinity.--  During  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1916,  the  first  ship  of  tiie  COLOMBIAN 
MARITIME  NAVIGATION  CO.  of  New  York,  a  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  to  operate  a  line  of  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  ])orts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ports  of  northern  Colombia,  visited  the  Repub¬ 
lic. — — By  order  of  the  Colombian  authorities,  the  COASTWISE 
trade  of  that  country  must,  in  future,  be  carried  in  national  vessels  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  treasury 

department. - The  Government  has  ruled  that  LlGIITIIOl'SE 

TAXES  shall  be  collected  as  follows:  At  the  rate  of  80.05  for  each  of 
the  first  100  tons  of  ship’s  registry,  and  $0,025  for  each  additional 
ton.  Port  ballast  taxes  shall  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $0.50  ])er 

ton. - Diego  Martinez  &  Co.  have  established  an  AUTO  OMNIBUS 

service  in  Cartagena. - The  fii-st  RAILWAY  DRAWBRIDGE 

constructed  in  Colombia  was  ojx'ued  on  January  10  to  public  traffic 
by  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  The  bridge  spans  the  Cauca  River  and 
is  used  for  the  passage  of  trains  between  Cali  and  Palmira. - Con¬ 

struction  work  has  been  commenced  at  Tunja  on  the  large  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  BUILDINGS  to  be  erected  by  the  Governimuit  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Boyaca,  which  engagement 

insured  the  independence  of  Colombia. - On  January  1,  1916,  was 

laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  MONUMENT  which  is  being  erected  in 
Independence  Park  in  the  national  capital,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Murillo  Toro,  an  eminent  Colombian  statesman  and  twice  President 
of  the  Republic. - The  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  for  1915  habili- 
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tate  for  import  and  export  ])usinoss,  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Tncacas, 
Riohacha,  Santa  Marta,  Puerto  Colombia,  and  Puerto  Cesar,  and  the 
Pacific  ports  of  Tumaco  and  Buenaventura.  The  Atlantic  ports  of 
Cispata  and  Cohenas  are  habilitated  for  export  business,  as  are  the 
fluvial  ports  of  Orocue,  Yabarate,  and  Port  Cordoba,  and  the  inland 
ports  of  Cucuta  and  Ipiales, 


The  BUDGET  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  has  been 
fixed  by  Congress  at  7,759,200  colones  (colon  =  SO. 4653).  The  esti¬ 
mated  receipts  are  7,563,000  colones,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 
Customs  revenues,  3,500,000;  liquor  taxes,  2,200,000;  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  772,000;  posts  and  telegraphs,  400,000;  sealed  paper  and  stamps, 
300,000;  export  tax  on  bananas,  200,000;  and  other  revenues,  164,000 
colones.  The  President  is  authorized  to  cover  the  deficit  hy  using 

the  credit  of  the  State  in  borrowing  from  tlie  International  Bank. - - 

An  executive  decree  of  January  3,  1916,  requires  domestic  BANKS 
and  branches  of  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  money  lenders,  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  1  per  cent 
of  their  annual  net  profits  as  shown  hy  their  books,  payment  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  banks  within  eiglit  days  after  their  balance 
sheets  have  been  approved,  but  money  lenders  must  make  this  pay¬ 
ment  on  December  31  of  each  3’ear. - The  recent  law  imposing  a 

tax  on  BREWERIES  requires  them  to  place  a  label  and  stamp  on 
each  half  and  full  sized  bottle  of  beer  prepared  for  sale,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  law  No.  58  of  August  16,  1915.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  sales  of  beer  in  kegs  or  barrels,  accompanied  with  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  must  he  made  weeklj^  to  the  main  tax  colleetion  office  of 

the  Government. - The  Mutual  TRAMWAY  AID  SOCIETY  of 

San  Jose  completed  its  third  y-ear  on  Deeember  31,  1915.  The 
receipts  of  the  organization  during  the  period  referred  to  were  4,550 
colones,  and  the  expenditures  for  relief  work,  medicines,  medical  aid, 
etc.,  amounted  to  2,923  colones.  The  net  assets  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  j’ear  were,  therefore,  1,627  colones.  The  societj^  has 
enrolled  at  the  present  time  87  members  of  the  street  railway 

force. - The  concession  granted  the  National  PETROLEUM  Co. 

will  expire  in  April  of  the  present  \’ear.  Congress,  which  meets  in 
Maj’  next,  will  doubtless  take  up  the  matter,  and  will  confirm, 
modify,  or  reject  the  concession,  which  has  already  been  approved 
bj’  the  President,  as  it  ma\"  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  petroleum  zone  of  Costa  Rica  is  near  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  if  oil  of  the  right  grade  and  in  sufficient  quantity  exists  in  this 
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region,  a  large  and  ever  increasing  market  is  close  at  hand,  and  the 
development  of  the  industry  rapidly  and  to  a  very  high  degree  is 

assured. - Spanish  subjects  residing  in  San  Jose  have  organized  a 

SCHOOL  for  Spanish  children.  A  special  feature  of  this  school  will 
he  the  teaching  of  Spanish  history  and  geography.  For  the  present, 
sessions  will  he  held  in  the  Spanish  casino  by  courtesy  of  the  directors 
of  that  institution. - A  North  American  company  with  head¬ 

quarters  in  California  is  investigating  the  vicinitv  of  GoHo  Dulce 
with  the  object  of  forming  an  AGRICll/rUHAL  SETTLEMENT 
there,  provided  the  Congress  of  (\)sta  Rica  will  grant  the  necessary 
concession.  According  to  press  reports  the  representative  of  the 
enterprise  states  that  there  are  100  families  of  agriculturists  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  in  California  wlio  are  ready  to  settle  in  the  zone  referred 
to,  and  that  other  colonists  will  follow  if  satisfactory  arrangements 

are  made  with  the  Costa  Rican  Government. - Miguel  Montealegre, 

a  Costa  Rican  electrician  educated  in  the  United  States,  has  begun 
work  on  a  WIRELESS  installation,  to  be  operated  from  San  Jose, 
of  a  power  sufficient  to  communicate  with  the  ports  of  Limon  and 
Colon. 


President  Menocal  signed  on  the  10th  of  the  present  month  a  de¬ 
cree  appointing  a  commission  to  prepare  and  submit  a  report  within 
the  ne.xt  six  months  of  a  plan  for  the  NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE 
RAILWAYS  of  the  island.  The  executive  states  that  the  present 
system  of  railways  is  costing  the  ('id)an  Government  annually  over 
$300,000  for  carrying  the  mails  and  more  than  $200,000  for  trans¬ 
porting  officers  and  troops.  The  decree  sets  forth  that  the  railways, 
by  raising  freight  rates,  have  injured  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Republic,  arc  unable  to  handle  the  volume  of  traffic  offered  them, 
and  that  the  management  has  entered  into  numerous  controversies 
with  patrons  of  the  lines.  In  order  to  investigate  the  subject  the 
President  has  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  the  following 
members:  Secretary  of  the  interior  (gobemacion),  chairman,  secre¬ 
tary  of  justice,  secretary  of  finance,  assistant  secretary  of  state,  a 

civil  engineer,  a  banker,  a  financier,  and  two  railway  experts. - 

The  city  council  of  Habana  has  voted  a  subsidy  of  $40,000  to 
the  Brocale  OPERA  (^OMPANY,  which  is  playing  during  the 
present  month  at  the  National  Theater.  The  resolution  requires 

the  approval  of  the  mayor  before  becoming  operative. - The 

Ward  Line  has  under  construction  two  large  STEAMERS  to  be  used 
between  New  York  and  Habana.  One  of  these  will  be  called  Niagara 
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and  will  have  a  capacity  of  16,000  tons. - On  I^'chmary  25  a  NA¬ 

TIONAL  EXPOSITION  OV  PAINTINGS,  the  work  of  Cuban 
artists,  was  opened  in  Ilahana  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Science 

hythe  President  of  tlie  Rejnihlic. - The  secretary  of  public  sanitation 

of  the  (\ih  vn  (lOveninuMit  has  re(|uested  the  national  hoard  of  health 
to  report  \i])on  and  r('conimen<l  a  ])lau  for  rejjulating  the  sale  of 

ALCOIIOLK'  BEVERAGES  throughout  tlie  country. - Sr.  Ramon 

Pio  Ajuria,  a  brother  of  the  senator  of  the  same  name,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  MINISTER  of  ('uha  in  Mexico. - A  memorial  tablet  has 

he<‘n  ])laced  over  the  dooiAvay  of  the  house  at  No.  48  Luz  Street, 
Ilahana,  in  which  the  lamented  Cuban  ])atriot,  diplomat,  author,  and 
statesman,  and  one-time  minister  of  ('uha  in  Washington,  GON- 

ZALO  I)E  (^rESAl)A  Y  ARtKSTEGUI,  was  horn. - Two  months 

exploration  work  has  just  been  commenced  on  the  Bayamo  ('OP- 
PER  MINES,  situated  about  .‘14  kilometers  from  the  city  of  San¬ 
tiago.  In  addition  to  the  co])])er  mines  of  the  Provijice  of  Santiago, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  iron  mines  of  that  Province  have  deposits  con¬ 
taining  .‘1, ()()()  million  tons  of  ore.  ('onsiderahle  activity  is  ixoted 
in  mining  circles,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  modify  the  mining 
laws,  a  hill  for  that  ])urj)os{'  having  been  introduced  into  ('ongress  on 

December  20  last. - The  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  city  of 

Ilahana  has  been  reorganizxal.  The  entire  force  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  first  and  second  cliief,  with  monthly  salaries  of  !?3()()  and 
S200,  resjxectively.  An  army  ofheer  will  he  employed  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  discipline  and  drill.  I'he  force  comjxrises  4  brigade 

chiefs,  12  assistants,  and  84  firemen. - Work  has  been  comnumced 

on  the  Guantanamo  IIYDR()ELE('TR1C  PLANT,  which  is  expected 

to  he  completed  and  open  to  service'  by  the  end  of  1916. - La  Yoz 

del  Pueblo  (The  Voice  of  the  People)  is  the  name  of  a  new  semi¬ 
weekly  NEWSPAPER  established  in  Gihara  by  Jos6  Martin  Diaz. 


The  board  of  agriculture  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  met  a  number  of  times  during  the  jxast  few  months  to 
consider  the  installation  of  a  T()BAC(X)  EXPERIMENTAL  STA¬ 
TION  in  the  Repxihlic.  For  a  number  of  years  Prof.  Michels,  an  able 
and  practical  Dominican  agronomist,  has  been  experimenting  with 
the  cultivatioti  of  tobacco  in  different  jxarts  of  the  country.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  has  obtained  seed  of  the  best  varieties  of  (Tihan  and  Porto 
Rican  tobacco,  and  during  the  latter  jxart  of  lt)15,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agricxiltural  board,  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  number  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  small  tobacco  growers  of  the  country,  supplied  them 
with  seed,  and  gave  them  instructions  concerning  the  planting,  culti- 
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vation,  harvesting,  and  curing  of  the  crop.  The  result  of  this  method 
so  far  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  tht'ie  is  every  reason  to  believt' 
that  the  experiment  will  be  successful  and  profitable.  As  soon  as  this 
tobacco  is  ready  for  marketing,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
furnish  samples  to  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  will  send  them  to  the  most  favorable  markets  and  obtain  prices 
on  the  output.  The  present  tobacco-growing  season  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  allow  the  ground  to  be  put 
in  order  for  plantings  at  the  experimcntid  station,  but  preparations 
have  been  made  to  utilize  for  the  next  planting  season  well-selected 
new  ground,  properly  cleared  and  put  in  such  condition  that  everj- 
thuig  will  be  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  grade  of  tobacco  that 
will  command  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
European  war  has  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  Dominican  tobacco.  Recently,  however,  dealers  from  Spain 
have  become  interested  in  the  crop  grown  in  Cibao  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  negotiations  are  under  way  which  promise  to 
result  in  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  Dominican  tobacco  in  entirely 

new  markets.^ - The  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Cabo  Samana  has  been 

supjdied  wdth  a  light  visible,  under  favorable  weather  conditions,  for 

a  distance  of  10  miles. - According  to  press  reports  the  NATIONAL 

HIGHWAY  between  the  Federal  capital  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris 
has  been  put  in  first-class  condition  and  will  soon  be  open  throughout 
its  entire  extent  to  ]>ublic  traffic.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
improve  and  repair  the  wagon  road  between  the  city  of  Santiago  de 

los  Caballei’os  and  the  Province  of  Monte  Christy. - Congress  has 

enacted  a  law  extending  the  time  in  which  LANDOWNERS  are 
required  to  register  their  holdings  until  December  1,  1917.  Notaries 
who  do  not  register  deeds  left  in  their  care  before  the  date  specified  are 
subject  to  fines  of  $100  for  each  infraction  of  the  law,  and  owners 
who  fail  to  register  their  deeds  will  be  fined  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  their  holdings. —  A  w’ell-equipped  ACADEMY,  under  the  name 
of  Professional  Institute  of  Cibao,  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of 

Santiago  in  January  last  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Genaro  P6rez. - 

The  Province  of  La  Vega  has  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  bronze  STATUE  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  founder  of  the 
Republic. 


ECUADOR 


The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations,  effective  March  1,  1916,  governing  the  cultivation,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  sale  of  TOBACCO  in  Ecuador,  this  industry  being  under 
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tho  control  of  the  State.  A  strict  account  is  required  to  be  kept  of 
the  area  under  cultivation,  tho  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tobacco 
produced,  and  the  amount  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 

cigarettes. - A  vein  of  COAL  has  bec'ii  discovered  at  liatan,  parish 

of  Benalcazar,  Province  of  Pichincha. - Congress  has  authorized 

the  executive  power  to  have  printed  in  the  Government  printing 
oHice  at  Quito  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
the  FLAG  and  coat  of  arms  of  Ecuador,  compiled  by  Dr.  Augusto  K. 
Jacome. - The  municipal  council  of  Quito  has  de(rr(H‘d  the  estab¬ 

lishment  in  the  Federal  capital  of  a  MODEL  SCHOOL  FOR  liOYS 
under  the  oflicial  name  of  the  Espejo  Municipal  School,  in  honor  of 
the  Ecuadorian  educator.  Dr.  Francisco  Javi('r  Eugenio  de  Santa- 
cruz  y  Espejo.  A  building  is  to  be  erected  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  600  pupils.  Funds  for  the.  construction  of  the  edifice,  its 
upkeep  and  the  operation  of  the  school  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
municipal  budget.—  -The  First  Ecuadorian  Medical  Congre^ss,  which 
recently  met  in  Guaya(piil,  recommended  the  founding  of  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  ASYLCMS  under  the  official  designation  of  “Gota  do 
Leche”  (drop  of  milk).  The  city  of  Guayaquil  is  the  first  of  the 
municipalities  to  put  this  recommendation  into  effect,  inasmuch  as 
the  municipal  council  of  that  place  has  appropriated  funds  for  this 
purpo.se.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  asylum’s  work  is  the  sys¬ 
tematic  distribution  of  milk  to  indigent  children  of  tender  age.  a 
practice  which  has  not  obtained  heretofore  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the 
Republic,  but  which,  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the  congress  referred 
to,  promises  to  become  general  in  the  larger  centei's  of  population  of 
the  country. - The  Ecuadorian  and  Colombian  commissions  ap¬ 

pointed  to  study  the  international  questions  concerning  the  PUM 
RF^GION  are  now  engaged  in  that  work.  Dr.  Dario  Guerrero  Sosa 
is  chairman  of  the  Ecuadorian  commission,  and  Carlos  Emilio 

Grijalva,  secretary. -  A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  to  be 

erected  at  Bahia  de  Carafpiez  out  of  funds  subscribed  by  citizens  of 
that  port.  In  1913  the  Congre.ss  of  Ecuador  voted  300  000  sucres 
(sucre  =  $0.4867)  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  system  of  wire¬ 
less  telegraph  installations  throughout  the  Republic,  but  only  the 
station  at  Santa  Ana  Hill  and  the  one  in  use  by  the  captaincy  of  the 

port  of  Guayaquil  have  been  erected. - The  Guayaquil  Agencies 

Co.,  representing  the  New  York  and  Pacific  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Johnson  Lino,  all  of 
which  are  generally  known  as  the  Merchants  or  Grace  Line,  has 
arranged  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  establish  regular  sail¬ 
ings  of  not  less  than  one  steamer  a  month  from  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  to  Guayaquil,  touching  at  two  or  more  of  the  ports  of 
northern  Ecuador.  The  steamship  company  agrees  not  to  raise  its 
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transportation  rates  during  the  12  months  in  which  the  contract  is  in 
force,  and  tlie  Government  exempts  the  company  for  the  same  period 
from  the  payment  of  Federal  and  municipal  taxes. 


On  Fehruarv  9,  1898,  18  yeam  ago,  Licentiate  Estrada  (’ahrera 
became  acting  PRESIDENT  of  Guatemala,  due  to  the  death  of  Gen. 
Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios.  During  this  long  period,  so  wisely  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  present  able  e.xecutive,  who  hits  again  just  been  elected 
t.o  the  presidency  for  another  term  of  6  years,  beginning  March  31, 
1916,  the  country  has  pros})ered  in  every  held  of  activity,  in  the 
(levelopment  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  stock  raising  and  mining, 
and  particul  rly  in  the  great  held  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the 
(liffusiou  and  betterment  of  education  in  general  to  which  President 
Estrada  Cabrera  has  always  given  his  personal  attention  and  solicitous 
care,  .so  that  the  yoiith  of  the  lind,  rich  or  poor,  of  humble  or  inhuen- 
ti  il  ])arcnt'ge,  has  been  rightly  and  justly  ])rotected  in  securing  an 
edaicntion  under  the  liber.:  1  and  benehceiR  school  laws  which  obtain  in 
t  he  country.  Guided  by  the  wise  and  practical  hand  of  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  Guatemala  caja  not  fail  to  continue  to  develop  its  immense 
resources,  adding  thereby  to  the  we  ilth  of  its  citizens  and  of  the  nation 

in  an  ever-incre  ising  ratio. - Owing  to  the  enviable  reputation,  hne 

<|U!;lity,  and  great  popadarity  of  Guatemalan  (X)FF'EE  in  the  markets 
of  the  worhl,  and  especially  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
.National  Government  has  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  genuinene.ss 
of  the  coffee  exported  from  the  Republic  and  placed  on  sale  in  foreign 
countries,  by  recpiiring  exjmrts  of  this  commodity,  to  be  marked  with  a 
s])ecial  Government  stamp,  printed  .slip,  or  label  guaranteeing  the 
nationality  and  origin  of  the  product.  These  official  labels  or  printed 
slips  are  of  two  sizes.  The  size  15  centimeters  in  length  by  5  in  wdilth 
are  to  be  used  on  boxes  or  packages  containing  roasted  or  ground 
coffee,  and  the  other  stamps  or  slips,  consisting  of  cloth  labels  20 
centimeters  long  by  5  wide,  shall  be  for  use  on  Guatemalan  coffee 
exported  in  sacks.  In  both  cases  the  labels  or  slips  must  be  attached 
to  the  shipments  in  such  a  way  that  on  opening  the  packages  or  sacks, 
the  labels  will  be  broken  and  rendered  unfit  for  reuse  without  detec¬ 
tion.  Exporters  of  Guatemalan  coffee  are  required  to  make  use  of 
these  slips  or  labels,  and  failure  to  do  so  subjects  them  to  punishment 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  Government  will  send  facsimiles  of 
these  stamps,  labels,  or  slips  to  its  official  representatives  abroad,  so 
that  comparisons  may  bo  readily  made  and  falsifications  or  evasions 
be  easily  detected. - The  report  of  Mary  E.  Gregg,  directress  of  the 
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AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  covering  the 
second  year  of  the  existence  of  that  institution,  shows  that  in  1915 
there  were  142  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  15  of  which  were  North 
Americans,  102  Central  Americans,  8  Germans,  6  English,  and  11  of 
other  nationalities.  There  were  only  2  deaths  in  the  hospital  during 
the  year.  Thirty-three  difficult  surgical  operations  were  performed, 

all  of  which  were  successful. - On  February  9  last  the  installation 

which  permits  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  city  of  Guatemala 
from  RAICERO  SPRINGS  was  inaugurated  by  the  secretary  of 
public  works. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  reorganized  his  CABINET  as 
follows:  Louis  Bomo,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  and  public  works; 
Leon  Audain,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  and  Annulysse  Andr6, 

secretary  of  agriculture,  war,  and  marine. - An  executive  decree  of 

February  4,  1916,  gives  complete  AMNESTY  to  all  who  took  part 

in  the  city  of  Cayes  revolution  of  December  1,  1915. - Professor 

Ernest  Hamelin  has  opened  a  NIGHT  SCHOOL  in  San  Marcos,  where 
the  elementary  branches  will  be  taught  to  indigent  children. - 
Under  a  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress,  unredeemed  public 
bonds,  drafts,  coupons,  certificates,  etc.,  issued  between  October  1. 
1899,  and  July  31,  1911,  for  Government  pensions,  subventions,  etc., 
are  consolidated  under  the  name  of  INTERIOR  CONSOLIDATED 
DEBT.  These  securities,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  represent  a  value  of  4,226,314 
gourdes,  and  $226,020  gold.  Bonds  of  the  denomination  of  $100 
gold,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  January  1,  1914, 
and  payable  annually  by  lot,  are  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  these 
obligations. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  to  organize  a  Government  POLICE  BUREAU - 

On  December  31,  1915,  the  President  promulgated  a  law  which  pre¬ 
scribes  that  judges  of  the  court  of  account,  who  have  passed  their 
fiftieth  birthday,  are  entitled  to  a  PENSION,  after  four  years  of 
service,  of  50  gourdes;  after  eight  years  of  service,  75  gourdes,  and 
after  a  third  election,  100  gourdes.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  judge, 
the  widow  and  minor  children,  should  there  be  any,  are  entitled  to 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  half  of  the  pension  which  would  have 

been  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. - Congress 

has  passed  a  law  fixing  the  number  of  the  PRESIDENT’S  PRIVATE 
GUARDS  at  550  men,  and  authorizing  the  executive  to  organize  said 
guard. - On  January  21  last  a  CHARITY  Sl^PPER  was  held  in  the 
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legation  at  Port  au  Prince  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  asylum  and 

of  the  French  widows  and  orphans  of  the  war. - The  ACADEMY 

OF  FINE  ARTS,  founded  by  Normil  Charles  in  December,  1915, 
was  inaugurated  at  Port  au  Prince  on  January  10  last. - The  BY¬ 

LAWS  of  the  sugar-cane  growers  of  Plaine  du  Cul  do  Sac,  recently 
organized  in  the  Federal  capital,  were  published  in  full  in  the  edition 

of  Le  Matin  of  January  8,  1916. - According  to  press  reports  a 

HIGH  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION,  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  treat  of  the  economic 
tlevelopment  of  the  country,  and  the  encouragement  of  more  intimate 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  Haiti  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  organized  in  Port  au  Prince  with  the  following 
officers:  Henri  Brisson,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Port  au 
Prince;  D’Ennerj’  D6joie,  head  of  the  Simonds  Commercial  Co.; 
Eugene  Roy,  president  of  the  Exchange  Agents’  Syndicate;  Edmond 
Montus,  member  of  the  board  of  trade;  Floury  Fequi^re,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  former  member  of  congress;  Raphael  Brouard,  merchant 
and  member  of  the  board  of  trade;  George  Regnier,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade;  and  Victor  Gen  til,  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  trade. 
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'Phe  total  length  of  the  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  of  Honduras  at  the 
beginning  of  1916  was  516.9  kilometers.  The  National  Railway,  the 
most  important  road  of  the  country,  was  valued  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year  at  3,193,176  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3841) .  The  gross  receipts 
of  this  railway  in  1915  were  429,126  pesos.  Among  the  smaQer  rail¬ 
ways  the  following  lines  may  be  mentioned:  The  road  belonging  to 
Vaccaro  Bros.  &  Co.,  from  La  Ceiba  to  San  Juan  and  the  interior, 
which  extends  over  a  distance  of  150  kilometers;  the  United  Fruit 
Co.’s  line,  12  kilometers;  the  Tropical  Timber  Co.’s  road,  11.5  kilo¬ 
meters;  the  Trujillo  Railroad  Co.,  40.7  kilometers;  and  the  Cuyamel 
Fruit  Co.’s  line,  44  kilometers. - The  REVENUES  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  aggregated  6,682,891  pesos, 
and  the  expenditures  6,461,467,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  ex¬ 
penditures  during  the  period  referred  to  of  221,424  pesos. - During 

the  school  year  1915  there  were  351  urban  and  154  rural  SCHOOLS  in 
operation  in  the  Republic,  with  22,668  matriculates  and  an  average 
attendance  of  16,170.  The  higher  schools  in  operation  during  the 
year  consisted  of  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  and  the  Scientific 
Literarv  Academv  of  Honduras.  -The  TEI.EGRAPH  AND  TEL- 
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KPHONE  systt'in  <tf  llondunis  incroasotl  in  1015  hv  081  kiloinetoi's, 
inakinj;  the  total  leiij'th  of  the  lines  in  operation  at  the  elose  of  the 
V'ear  7,S29  kilometers.  This  service  now  extends  far  into  the  interior 

of  the  Departments  of  (\)maya<;ua,.  Yoro,  and  El  Paraiso. - The 

ELE(TKI('  lifjht  and  ])ower  company  which  serves  the  city  of  Te- 
‘jucifjalpa  has  three  plant.s,  situated  at  Leona,  (Vntro,  and  Rio  ('Iti" 
(phto.  'Phe  {jross  rc'ceipts  of  this  com])any  and  of  the  watenvorks 
com|)any  durinji  the  past  year  amounted  to  58,784  j)esos,  while  tin* 
ex])enditures  duriii};  the  sann*  period  were  51,579  pesos. - Presi¬ 

dent  Alberto  Memhreho  states  in  a  recent  me.ssage  to  Congress  that 
the  MINING  INDl'STRY  of  the  Republic,  which  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  gr(*at  sources  of  wealth  of  the  country  because  of  the 
abundance  of  ores  found,  remains  stationary.  A  large  number  of 
petitions  for  mining  concessions  have  been  hied,  hut  no  new  com¬ 
panies  have  commenced  work  in  the  Republic  for  some  time.  The 
executive  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  law  limiting  mining  con- 
(^essions  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  monojjoly  and  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry.  Ten  mining  zones  or  concessions  were 
granted  during  the  j)ast  year,  representing  an  area  of  5,680  hectares, 
while  45  claims,  embracing  an  extent  of  25,550  hectares,  are  still  under 
consideration.  'Pin*  total  mining  zones  registered  in  the  department 
of  fomento  up  to  the  present  time  represent  an  area  of  60,412  hec¬ 
tares.-  The  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  at  Tegucigalpa, 
consisting  of  departments  of  lithography,  photogravure,  printing, 
binding,  and  ruling,  did  work  during  the  past  year  valued  at  40,086 
pesos,  at  an  operating  cost  of  81,728  pesos.  One  of  the  largest  orders 
of  the  year  was  an  issue  of  eight  denominations  of  postage  stamps  rep¬ 
resenting  a  value  of  400.000  pesos. 


In  djinuarv,  1916.  tlie  exports  of  crude  PETROLEl'M  from  'Pam- 
pico  to  the  Cnited  States  aggregated  1,815,979  barrels.  Recent 
estimates  of  the  petroleum  available  for  export  from  Mexico"  during 
the  present  year  tix  the  (piantity  at  18.000.000  barrels.  Tin* 
Tampico-Panuco  Valley  RAILWAY  is  |•('ported  to  be  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  Phis  line,  which  penetrates  one  of  tlie  richest  oil  zoiu's  of 
the  Rei)ublic,  will  soon  be  open  to  public  t rathe.  'Phe  governor 
of  the  Stat(‘  *»f  Vera  Cruz  has  prohibited  the  making  of  any 
CONTRACT  OF  PClU'llASE  AND  SALE,  lease,  mortgage,  (ir 
pledge*  (censo)  of  any  kind,  the  subject  matter  of  which  relates  to 
real  property  situate**!  within  the*  be*Tm*larie*s  e)f  that  (\)mmonwe‘alth 
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without  first  havinj;  o})taiiu‘(i  the  authorization  of  the  State  Goverii- 

luent. - A  new  line  of  STEAMERS  between  Ensenada,  Mexico. 

and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  inaugurated  in  January  last. - In  Deceni- 

Ix'r,  ]{)lo,  the  harvesting  of  the  Sl'^^GAR  CANE  and  other  crops  c>f 
the  State  of  Sinaloa,  recjuired  the  services  of  over  2.5,()()()  laboi’ers. — 
'rh(‘  Provisional  Government  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  tin- 
exportation  of  COTTON,  cotton  seed,  and  cottonseed  oil  on  and 
after  February  1,  1916.  In  January  last  120  ears  containing  6,000 
bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  25,000,000  pesos,  reached  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  distribution  to  the  cotton  factories  in  the  Federal  District  j 
and  the  States  of  Puebla,  Michoaean,  Gxianajuato,  Mexico,  Queretaro, 
and  Tlaxcala.  It  is  reported  that  the  Government  has  arranged  with 
the  cotton  plantei-s  of  the  Laguna  District,  near  'Porreon,  for  their 
entire  output,  all  of  which  is  to  be  eciuitably  ap])ortioned  among  the 

cotton  mills  of  the  country. - A  Government  decree  forbids 

BORING  FOR  PETROLEl^M,  either  for  exploration  or  exploitation 
purposes,  within  a  distanco  less  than  30  metei-s  from  the  boundaries 
of  the  properties.  Requests  for  permissions  to  make  borings  must  b»; 
accompanied  by  a  map  or  drawing  showing  the  location  of  the  prop- 
(-rty,  and  if  situated  near  rivei-s,  highways,  or  towns,  the  distance 

from  same. - It  is  reported  that  the  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steamship 

(\).  has  purchased  the  Snyder  interests  in  the  American  Fruit  & 
Steamshij)  Co.,  wdiich  maintaius  a  regular  service  between  Frontera, 
Mexico,  and  New  Orleans.  The  new  owners  will  continue  to  ply  be¬ 
tween  the  ports  mentioned,  but  may  discontinue  some  of  their  sailings 

to  Central  American  ports. - lender  date  of  January  14,  1916,  the 

governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
Mexican  citizens  from  alienating  REAL  PROPERTY  situated  in 
that  (hmmonw^ealth,  with  the  exception  of  mining  claims,  to  for¬ 
eigners  or  foreign  comj)anies.  The  decree  forbids  Mexicans  from 
contracting  with  foreigners  for  a  longer  j)eriod  than  one  yi-ar,  and 
prescribes  that  contracts  made  abroad  shall  be  considered  void. — 
'Phe  ('handx'r  of  (\)mmerce  of  Beaumont,  'Pex.,  has  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  oil-pnxlucing  companies  to  the  DEEP-WATER 
FACILITIES  of  that  harbor,  and  has  requested  them  to  establish  a 

shipping  station  there. - The  American  Smelting  c'c  Refining  Co. 

has  recently  shipped  (juantities  of  Birmingham,  .Via.,  coke  to  its 
SMELTERS  in  Monterey,  Chihuahua,  Mat(*huala,  and  Velardena. 
'Phe  smelter  at  Monterey  is  now  in  operation,  and  it  is  reported  tl)at 

the  one  at  Aguascalientes  will  soon  be  ready  to  blow  in. - 

A  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAF'PS,  fitted  up  with  tools  and 
apparatus  brought  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  been  opened  in 
Queretaro.-  — A  recent  IMMIGRATION  law  requires  immigrants 
('iitering  Mexico  to  hav(>  at  least  *.5()  cash  before  being  admitted. 


The  SAWMILL  established  at  Schooner  Cay  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
near  Bluefields  about  a  year  ago  by  Lawder  Bros,  for  working  up 
mahogany  and  cedar  logs  has  been  enlarged  until,  at  the  present 
time,  it  employs  about  50  persons  at  the  mill  proper,  in  addition  to 
hundreds  of  laborers  engaged  in  locating  timber  in  the  forests,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  trees,  rolling  the  logs  into  the  streams,  and  collecting 
and  rafting  them  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  for  transportation  to  the 
miU.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  band  saws,  has  a  railway 
for  hauling  the  raw  and  finished  products,  the  former  from  the  vessel 
to  the  mill  and  the  latter  from  the  storerooms  to  the  water  front  to  be 
loaded  on  ships  employed  in  the  export  trade.  The  finished  product 
IS  consigned  to  Philadelphia  and  is  shipped  on  vessels  regularly  char¬ 
tered  for  that  purpose.  At  the  beginning  of  February,  1916,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  more  than  1,000,000  feet  of  mahogany 
lumber  stored  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  miU,  together  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cedar  flitches  used  and  highh’  prized  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigar  boxes.  The  shops  of  the  Bluefields  Ship  &  Steamship  Co.  are 
also  located  at  Schooner  Cay,  and  are  exceedingly  useful  and  con¬ 
venient  in  repairing  vessels  and  barges  engaged  in  lumbering  and  in 

commercial  operations  in  that  vicinity. - ^The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  submitted  to  the  conside»‘ation  of  Congress  two  ad 
referendum  RAILWAY  CONTRACTS,  one  of  which  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  Managua  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and 

another  for  the  building  of  a  line  from  Bluefields  to  Managua. - 

On  January  29  last  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  the  free  introduction  of  CRl^DE  OIL,  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
for  disinfecting  and  street  sprinkling  purposes.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  gasoline  and  oil  for  fuel,  the  press  of  Nicaragua  is  advocat¬ 
ing  that  these  also  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  encourage  the 
use  of  these  fuels  for  industrial  purposes  and  to  aid  in  develoj)ing 

the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. - -The  minister  of 

finance  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  the  following 
instructions  to  customs  officials  of  the  Atlantic  coast  conceiving  the 
coUection  of  local  TAXES  ON  MINING  IMPORTATIONS:  “The 
customhouses  shall  strictly  follow  the  provisions  of  article  231  of  the 
mining  code  and  in  future  shall  not  collect  municipal  and  local  taxes- 
The  customhouses  shall  continue  collecting  wharfage,  storage,  and 
consular  duties  on  the  importations  of  the  mining  companies  because 
these  services  require  remuneration  for  the  expenses  they  occasion » 
but  shall  not  collect  fiscal  and  local  taxes.  The  word  “tax”  (im- 
puesto)  used  in  the  mining  law  comprises  the  fiscal  as  well  as  the 
local  taxes  collected  by  boards  and  corporations.” - A  TELE¬ 

PHONE  LINE  has  been  completed  and  put  in  operation  between 
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Sinua  and  Wany  in  the  mining  district  of  Prinsapolka. - -The 

Department  of  Matagalpa  has  a  FOREIGN  COLONY  consisting  of 
232  persons  of  the  following  nationalities:  North  ^\jnerican,  67; 
German,  65;  English,  63;  Spanish  15;  Italian,  14;  and  Chinese,  8. 
The  cacao  plantations  of  the  department  referred  to  contain  32,900 
trees;  the  sugar-cane  growers  have  in  operation  160  cane  mills, 
and  the  stock  raisers  have  cattle  to  the  number  of  12,291  head.  The 
latter  industry  supports  113  dairies  and  32  cheese  factories.  — A 
new  CATHEDKAIj  is  being  erected  at  Granada,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  material  used  in  its  construction  having  been  imported  from 
Europe. 


A  survey  has  just  been  made  by  J.  T.  LuttreU,  an  American  mining 
engineer,  for  the  construction  of  a  MACADAM  HIGHWAY  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  Boquete  to  the  Atlantic  seaport  of 
Rovalo,  and  from  thence  to  Almirante,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  harbors  south  of  the  United  States.  According  to  this  survey 
the  proposed  road  will  be  120  kilometers,  or  74.5  miles  in  length. 
The  country  through  which  this  highway  will  pass  is  entirely  virgin 
and  without  paths  or  trails  of  any  kind.  The  surveyors  had  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  thick  underbrush  and  forests,  and  required 
five  months  of  arduous  labor  hi  which  to  do  the  work.  In  the  opuiion 
of  the  engineers  who  have  gone  over  the  survey,  this  road,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  highways  in  the  world, 
i  The  survey  crosses  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range  at  an  altitude  of 

I  6,000  feet.  The  country  traversed  is  well  watered,  for  the  most 

i  part  uninhabited,  and  everywhere  exceedingly  wild.  In  the  hilly 

i  and  mountainous  part  of  country  through  which  the  proposed  road 

I  is  to  be  built  waterfalls  abound,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  a  sheer 

drop  of  120  feet  Press  reports  state  that  the  work  of  construction 
I  will  be  commenced  in  about  two  mouths.  The  highway  is  to  be  a 

I  standard  macadam  road  with  an  8  per  cent  maximum  gradient  and  a 

minimum  curvature  of  a  20-meter  radius. - Arrangements  have 

i  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  clear  4,000  acres 

■  of  land  between  New  Culebra  and  Sierra  Tigre  for  use  in  fattening 

BEEF  CATTLE  brought  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  countries.  It  is  proposed  to  seed  the  land  to  guinea  grass  and 
'  prepare  it  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  10,000  head  of  cattle 

to  be  purchased  by  competitive  bids.  After  the  first  10,000  head 
are  placed  on  the  land,  it  is  planned  to  buy  1,000  head  a  month, 
which  number,  it  is  estimated  will  be  slaughtered  every  30  days. 
'Phe  demands  of  the  Zone  now  require  the  killing  of  about  800  head 
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of  catth'  pi*r  inontli.  A  shipment  of  (’oloml)iuii  cattU',  cojisistiiig  of 
a  colloction  of  lar^i*  stocM’s,  many  of  which  will  wci«;h  600  poiiiuls  each 

when  dressed,  has  recently  been  received  in  the  ('anal  Zom*. - The 

Government  of  Panama  is  considerini;  a  plan  f(»r  the  building  of  a 
large  HIPPKODKOME  at  El  llatillo,  near  the  exposition  grounds 
in  the  suburbs  of  tin*  city  of  Panama  anti  within  a  short  distance  (*f 
the  beach.  An  American  company  has  jjroposed  to  advance  the 
funds,  and  tlo  the  construction  work,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
SI 00,000,  provided  the  Government  will  grant  it  a  concession  tt> 
operate  the  same  for  a  period  t)f  ‘25  years  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  gate  receipts,  the  property  to  revert  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  expiration  of  that  term.  VMiih*  the  Government  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal,  no  information  has  yet  been  received  of  its 

acceptance. - The  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  Panama  was 

formally  opened  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  nearly  8,000  persons. - A  (X)NGRESS  OF  ('IIRISTIAN 

WORK  in  Latin  America  was  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  from 
February  10  to  20,  1916.  Over  500  delegates,  representing  22 
nationalities,  were  in  attendance.  The  work  of  the  congress  was 
continued  by  these  delegates  in  the  Missionary  (’onference  which  was 
held  in  Ilabana,  Cuba,  from  February  26  to  29  of  the  present  year. 
A  decision  was  reached  to  hold  conferences  in  Chile.  Argentina, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Mexico,  and  to  conduct  a  continent-wide  missionary 
propaganda  in  Central  and  South  America. 


In  a  messsage  to  (Xingress  under  date  of  December  24,  1915,  Pix'si- 
dent  Eduardo  Schaerer  transniitt(“d  the  proposed  governmental 
BUDGET  for  1916.  The  estimated  revenues  are  givj'u  as  2,223,927 
gohl  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  and  38,463,600  pesos  cuiTcncy  (paper 
exchange  rate  2,500  per  cent).  The  gold  receipts  of  this  budget  ai*e 
estimated  as  follows:  From  imports.  , SOI, 000  pesos;  fj-om  exports, 
910,800,  and  from  other  sources,  512,127  gold  |)esos.  The  j'stimated 
expjuiditures  amount  to  2,130,907  gold  pesos,  and  42.767,160  paper 

pesos. - Figures  have  been  compiled  showing  that  the  LIVE 

STCKTv  of  Paraguay  at  the  present  time  is,  a)>proximately,  as  follows: 
Horned  cattle,  5,340,000;  sheep,  600,000:  houses,  478,000;  goats, 
87,000;  hogs,  61,000;  asses,  18,000;  and  mules.  17,000.  -  Thelaw 

passed  by  the  Congrc'ss  of  Paraguay  in  Decemlx'r,  1915,  authorizing 
the  PAVING  of  the  national  ca|)ital  and  the  issue  of  bonds  to  tlu* 
amount  of  1,000, 000  gold  pesos,  to  which  i-<*ference  was  made  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1916,  Bulletin,  was  promulgated  by  the  Pi-(*sid(mt  of  the  Repub 
lie  on  January  4.  1916.  Tin*  complete  .S|)anish  text  of  this  law  was 
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published  in  K1  Diarin.  a  daily  newspaper  of  Asuneion,  on  danuary  (i 
last.  Durinj;  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Agrieultural  Bank  of  Asuneion  in  procuring  and  furnishing  at  a 
low  cost  seed  WHEAT  to  agriculturists  in  different  parts  of  the  Repuh- 
lic,  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  has  constanth’  increased,  especially 
in  th(»  /.ones  within  easy  transportation  reach  of  the  national  capital. 
The  best  time  to  sow  wheat  in  Paraguay  is  in  April,  and  about  70 
kilos  of  the  cereal  arc^  used  to  the  acre.  The  i)ractice  of  disinfecting 
the  seed  with  a  weak  .solution  of  sulphate^  of  copper,  just  hefore  sowing 
it  broadcast  on  the  land,  is  l)ecoming  more  and  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  this  way  rust  and  smut  are  prevented 

to  such  an  extent  that  little  damage  results  from  this  .source.  - The 

CUSTOMS  RP3VENUES  of  the  Gov'ernment  of  Paraguay  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1915  were  as  follows;  Imports,  l.‘i,707,457  pesos, 
currency;  exports,  6  558,630  pe.sos,  currency,  and  311,325  pe.sos. 
gold. - The  transactions  of  j)urchase  and  sale  of  REAL  PROP¬ 

ERTY  in  the  Repuhlic  during  the  first  half  of  1915  amounted  to 

29,472,228  pesos,  currency,  and  1,096  ])esos,  gold. - The  Paraguay 

Sugar  Association  has  Imhmi  granted  a  concession  to  extend  the  rail¬ 
way  at  present  existing  on  its  pro|)erties  to  Alonso-cue,  via  Cerrito 
Costa.  The  road,  which  will  he  called  the  PARAGUAY  SUGAR 
RAILWAY,  is  to  have  a  minimum  gauge  of  1  meter,  and  will  be  built 
in  sections.  The  fiist  section  of  13  kilometers  must  be  opened  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  within  2  years,  and  the  second  section  of  at  least  9  kilo¬ 
meters  will  be  opened  to  public  traflic  within  6  years.  The  road  is 
exempt  from  Federal  and  municipal  taxes  for  25  years,  as  is  the  mate¬ 
rial,  rolling  stock,  tools,  and  su[)plies  necessary  for  the  construction 
and  conservation  of  the  line.  The  Government  will  enjoy  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  regular  freight  and  pa.sseng<'r  tariffs  of  the 

road. - The  NORMAL  SfTIOOL  at  Villa  Rica,  which  was  founded 

in  1914  had  over  80  graduates  at  the  close  of  1915,  and  there  are  120 
applicants  for  degrees  in  1916.  This  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
and  growing  forc(>  of  trained  teachers  who,  for  the  most  part,  will 
be  employed  in  the  public  sclu)ols  of  the  country,  and  ('specially  in 
the  primary  scliools  of  r('mot(>  districts  of  tlu'  Rei)ublic. 


'Pile  BUDGE'r  for  1!)16  prepared  by  the  c'xc'cutivi'  for  submission 
to  the  Peruvian  Uongress  estimated  the  amount  of  the  receipts  at 
€2,686,950  and  the  dishursements  at  €2,756,317,  or  a  deficit  of 
€69,367.  'Die  ('hamber  of  Deputic's  altc'red  the  proposi'd  budget  by 
su])pressing  and  (h'creasing  items  of  expenditure  amounting  to 
€29.277.  and  increas(*d  the  ('stimated  ex])enditures  to  the  amount  of 
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£193,110.  The  budget  for  1916  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Depu¬ 
ties  gives  the  estuiiated  receipts  as  £2,686,950  and  the  expenditures 

as  £2,920,159,  or  a  deficit  of  £233,209. - The  new  2,000-horsepower 

HYDROELECTRIC  PI^ANT  of  the  Backus  &  Johnston  Co.,  located 
6  kUometers  from  Casapalca  and  completed  in  November  of  last  year, 
is  fumishmg  light  and  power  to  the  smelter  at  Casapalca.  A  trans¬ 
mission  line  is  being  extended  to  the  Morococha  mines,  a  distance  of 
18  kilometers,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  middle  of  the  present 
year  these  mines  will  receive  light  and  power  from  the  plant  referred 

to. - The  Governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  concluded  a 

POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION,  the  full  text  of  which 

is  contained  in  the  official  newspaper  of  Peru  of  January  24,  1916. - 

'Phe  proposed  plan  of  the  Peruvian  Government  for  the  IRRIGATION 
of  the  Chilca  Vallej"  is  estimated  to  cost  £150,000.  This  valley  is  65 
kilometers  from  Lima,  and  the  railway  which  is  being  built  in  that 
direction  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Lurin,  40  kilometers  from 
the  national  capital,  in  August  next.  This  will  bring  Chilca  within 
25  miles  of  the  railway.  The  public  highway  to  Chilca  runs  through 
a  level  and  easily  traversed  cmmtry.  Of  the  3,000  hectares  of  land 
which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  in  the  Chilca  Valley,  2,000  belong  to 
the  National  Government.  Before  the  water  reaches  the  irrigated 
part  of  the  valley  it  will  be  used  to  generate  electric  energy  estimated 
at  1,000  horsepower.— — According  to  press  reports  the  Peruvian 
(hngress  has  imposed  a  duty  on  import  of  MATCHES  of  40  centavos 
per  kilo  in  1916,  30  centavos  in  1917,  and  20  centavos  per  kilo  in 
1918. — — It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  large  areas  of  the  iVndean- 
Peruvian  Plateau,  situated  at  elevations  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  WHEAT,  producing  a  grain  of  good  quality  and  an  abundant 
yield.  The  imports  of  wheat  into  Peru  through  the  port  of  Callao 
during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  European  war,  were  about  55,000 
tons  annually,  which  quantity  diminished  in  1914-15  to  about  40,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  Cajamarca  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
wheat-producing  zones  of  the  Republic  and  is  conveniently  located 
as  to  markets.  In  1915  more  than  1,500  tons  of  wheat  were  sent 
from  this  region  to  Callao.  It  is  estimated  that  the  milling  industry 
of  Peru,  which  is  capable  ol  great  development,  represents  at  the 
present  time  an  annual  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it  of  1,492,947 
soles  (sol  =  $0.486). - The  Peruvian  Economist,  a  monthly  publi¬ 

cation  of  Lima,  has  formulated  a  plan  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise 
funds  by  popular  subscription  for  the  erection  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas 
(central  square)  of  Lima,  of  a  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Gen.  Jos6 
de  San  Martin,  who  proclaimed  at  that  place  the  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Peru  on  July  28,  1821.  The  monument  is  to  be  unveiled 
on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  important  event. 


The  Salvadorean  Petroleum  Co.  has  contracted  with  Francisco 
Parrilla,  owner  of  the  Panalapa  plantation,  situated  hetween  the 
Departments  of  Santa  Ana  and  Chalatenango,  to  work  a  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  DEPOSIT  recently  discovered  on  that  plantation  by  pros¬ 
pecting  engineers  employed  by  the  company.  English  specialists, 
who  have  studied  the  petroleum  fields  of  Salvador,  consider  them 
almost  identical  to  those  of  the  oil  zones  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Mexico,  and  believe  they  contain  an  abundance  of  crude  petroleiini 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  industrial  uses.  The  development  of  the  oil 
fields  of  Salvador  promises  to  become,  in  the  near  future,  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country. - An  order  of  the  treasury  depart¬ 

ment  prescribes  that  CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  collectible  on  and  after 
January  1  of  the  present  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  tariff,  shall  be  payable  as  follows;  Five  per  cent  in  American 
gold  coin  or  bank  notes  representing  gold;  6  per  cent  in  shares  of  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America:  10  per  cent  in  sight 
drafts  on  New  York,  and  79  per  cent  in  silver  pesos  at  the  current 
rate  of  exchange. - A  recent  executive  decree  establishes  a  biblio¬ 

graphic  committee  of  Salvador  whoso  duty  it  is  to  examine  the 
TEXTBOOKS  used  in  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  maps,  drawings,  etc.,  employed  ior  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  committee  consists  of  11  members,  of  which 
the  following  are  permanent:  Director  general  of  public  instruction, 
director  of  the  Normal  Central  College  for  Boys,  and  the  directress 
of  the  Normal  College  for  Girls.  The  remaining  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  are  to  be 
representative  of  the  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy,  the  natural 

and  physical  sciences,  and  mathematics. - Since  the  first  of  the 

present  year  the  Diario  del  Salvador,  an  important  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  published  in  the  Federal  capital,  issues  a  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  edition  during  week  days,  and  a  noon  edition  on  Sundays. - An 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  company  has  been  organized  in  the  city 
of  Chalatenango.  The  stock  of  this  company  has  been  subscribed 
by  local  residents,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  begin  work 

on  the  plant  within  a  short  time. - After  due  examination  by  the 

committee  on  textbooks  of  the  Government  of  Salvador,  the  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  Republic,  compiled  and  published 
by  Pedro  S.  Fonseca,  has  been  adopted  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  for  use  in  the  primary,  secondary,  normal,  and  commer¬ 
cial  schools  of  the  nation. - In  1915  the  bureau  of  patents  of  Sal¬ 
vador  registered  26  TRADEMARKS  and  6  patents  of  invention. - 

A  regular  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  has  been  established  between 
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Zttcntecoluca  and  the  city  of  San  Salvador. - A  \vcll-(*({uip])cd  ICE 

FACTORY  has  just  boon  put  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Usidutan. - 

The  Salvador  Railway  Co.  has  tenij)orarily  susper<le<l  its  STEAM- 
.SlllP  SERVICE  between  Balboa.  Panama,  ai  d  the  western  coasts 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  -  -The  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERK'AXISTS  of  Salvador  has  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  well-edited  ard  handsomelv  jirinted  quarterly  review  which  is  the 

ofhcial  organ  «)f  the  society. - The  President  of  the  Rejiublic  has 

communicated  to^the  association  of  Spanish  authom  and  writem  that 
the  Government  of  Salvador  is  disposed  to  contribut(',  (inancially 
and  morally,  to  the  CERVANTES  INSTITUTE  in  Spain,  which  that 
organization  has  decided  to  found  for  the  gratuitous  care  of  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  authors  and  writers  wh(»  may  be  suffering  in 
Spain  from  illness  and  broken  health. 


URUGUAY 


The  EIGHT-HOUR  BILL  recently  ])assed  by  the  Uruguayan 
Congress  ])rovides  that  the  actual  L.bor  of  workmen  in  factories, 
workshops,  shipping  yards,  (piarries,  construction  works  on  land  or 
in  ])orts,  coasts,  or  rivers,  employees  or  servants  of  industrial  or  com- 
mercii il  establishments,  driveiN,  guards,  and  other  emjiloyees  of  rail 
and  tr  im  ways,  cartmen,  and  all  ])ersons  engaged  in  smilar  employ¬ 
ments  to  the  ones  mentionetl,  including  laborers  and  artisans  employed 

in  works  of  the  State,  shall  not  exceed  eight  horn’s  daily. - A  law 

has  been  promulgated  imposing  a  TAX  UPON  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The  ])1  icing  of  advertisements  facing  a  public  way,  or  visible  there¬ 
from,  is  prohibitetl  in  the  citj"  or  Department  of  Montevideo  without 
the  jiermission  of  the  authorities  and  the  ])a\Tnent  to  the  numicijial 
intendancy  of  the  prescribed  tax  relating  to  tin*  advertisement  in 
question.  The  advertisements  covered  by  the  law  are  of  an  industrial, 
commercial,  or  ])rofessional  nature,  and  include  announcements, 
posters,  advertisements  painted  upon  or  affixed  to  walls,  fanlights, 
awnings,  lam])s,  shutters,  illuminated  signs,  windows,  doors,  show 
cases,  etc.  The  tariff  of  prices  pi'r  annum  ranges  from  2  centavos 

on  picture  films  to  40  pesos  (peso  =  S  1.0.842)  on  automobiles. - 

The  dejiartment  of  industries  of  the  Government  of  Uniguay  has 
made  an  ad  referendum  contract  with  the  IVderal  Holding  f\).  for  tlu' 
establishment  of  a  WIR6)LESS  telegrajdi  station,  and  President 
V’^iera  has  transmitted  the  agreement  to  (’ongress  recommending  its 

approval. - The  National  REGATTA  CLUB  of  Montevideo  has  just 

completed  and  opened  to  service  its  magiuficent  new  building,  having 
a  frontage  on  the  bay  of  more  than  .50  meters.  The  boathouse,  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  has  a  cajiacitv  for  bousing  1 00  boats. 


VENEZUKLA. 
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and  is  ])rovi(U*(l  with  a  Docanvillo  railway  for  launching  and  storage 
pur])oses.  I'he  interior  of  the  edifice  is  finislied  with  the  beautifid 
native  inai’ble  of  the  l)e])artment  of  Minas,  and  the  building  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  best-e(|ui])])ed  structures  of  its  kind  in  Amer¬ 
ica. - He])orts  from  the  ])rincipal  WHEAT  growing  sections  of  the 

Kepid)lic  indicate  that  there  are,  in  round  mimbers,  400,000  hectares 
of  land  sown  in  this  cereal.  The  yield,  on  an  average,  is  1,000  kilos 
per  hectare,  or  an  aggregate  of  400,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  about 
16,000,000  pesos.  It  is  estimated  that  the  needs  of  the  country  for 
consum])tion  and  seed  ])ur])oses  will  a])])roximate  250,000  tons,  leaving 
150,000  metric  tons  nA-ailable  for  export.  As  Uniguay  adjoins  and  is 
in  direct  railway  communication  with  Brazil,  it  is  in  a  most  favorable 
])osition  to  su])ply  the  needs  of  that  market  with  this  cereal,  and  should, 
therefore,  not  be  greatlv  affected  in  the  sale  of  this  product  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  lack  of  shi))s necessary  to  trajis]K)rt  it  to  Euro])ean  markets. - 

’I'he  .FOt'KEY  (TAIB  of  ^lontevideo  has  decided  to  erect  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  on  its  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  ca]ntal, 
the  ])lans  for  which  have  been  i)repared  by  a  noted  Italian  architect. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  Chicago  bank  for  a  loan  of 
.'52,000, ()()(),  available  May  1 ,  1916,  at  which  time  it  is  proposed  to  begin 

construction  work  on  the  edifice. - A  North  America.n  syjidicate, 

which  recently  solicited  from  the  (lovernment  a  concession  for  the 
establishment  of  a  (T)LD-ST()RAGE  PLANT  (frigorifico),  has  been 
granted  for  tiv(^  years  the  same  ])rivileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  similar 

(•stablishments  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  Republic. - The 

I’resident  has  transmitted  to  Congress  a  bill  amending  and  improving 
the  present  system  of  STA'PE  EDUCAITON.  The  measure  ])rovides 
for  compidsorv  attendance  of  childnvn  between  the  ages  of  8  rnid  14 
in  town  districts  and  between  9  and  1.3  in  rural  districts.  Free  books 
and  appliances  arc  to  be  furnished  to  all  schools,  and  the  teaching  of 
religion  is  prohibited. 


VENEZUELA 


The  RAILWAY'S  of  V’^enezuela  during  the  first  half  of  1915  carried 
101,019  passengers  who  paid  fares,  and  transported  143,086,976  kilos 
of  freight.  The  gross  receipts  of  these  roads  during  this  period  were 
6,438,710  bolivares  (bolivar  =  .50. 193),  the  total  expenditures  3,641,- 
743,  and  the  net  gains  2,796,967  bolivares.  The  total  length  of  the 
lines  is  860  kilometers  (.534.4  miles). - An  executive  order  concern¬ 

ing  the  e.xploitation  of  PLACER  MINERS  prescribes  that  miners  shall 
he  provided  with  written  permits,  signed  by  the  mine  inspector,  who 
will  issue  same  upon  the  requests  of  the  parties  in  interest.  Placer 
mines  must  be  worked  only  by  ])anning.  The  duration  of  a  permit 
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is  one  month.  Pei’sons  who  exploit  placer  mines  without  a  permit 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  500  to  1,000  bolivares,  plus  the  loss  of  the 
gathered  material,  which  latter  will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  50  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  going  to  the  informer  and  50  per  cent  into  the 

national  treasury. - A  committee  of  scientists,  the  chairman  of  which 

was  the  director  of  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  observa¬ 
tory  of  Caracas,  studied  an  ECLIPSE  of  the  sun  on  February  3  last 

and  will  soon  report  the  result  of  their  observations. - The  National 

Government  has  founded  a  SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS,  physical 
and  natural  sciences  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  and  has  provided  instruc¬ 
tors  for  teaching  higher  algebra,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry, 
practical  topography,  surveying  and  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  applied  mechanics  and  drawing. - An  INSTI¬ 

TUTE  has  been  established  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Caracas,  for  the  teaching  of 

modern  languages. - According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  governor 

of  the  Federal  District,  the  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  of 
that  municipality  in  1915  amounted,  respectively,  to  3,598,206  and 
3,158,036  bolivares,  which  shows  a  credit  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  of  440,170  bolivares.  The  total  outlay  for  public 
works  in  the  national  capital  during  the  year  in  question  amounted 

to  94,012  bolivares. - In  order  to  secure  pure  and  unpolluted 

WATER  for  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  has  issued  a  decree  requiring  bridges  to  be  built  over  the  Macaro 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  prohibiting  the  fording  of  these  streams 

above  the  water  intake. - During  the  fii-st  six  months  of  1915  the 

imports  of  iron,  wooden,  and  wicker  FURNITURE  were  valued  at  the 

equivalent  of  .$13,109,  gold. - ^An  order  has  been  issued  by  the 

department  of  war  and  marine  providing  for  the  establishment  at 
Puerto  Cabello  of  a  practical  naval  construction  and  mechanical 
SCHOOL  with  a  three  years’  course  of  study.  Cadets  who  enter  the 
institution  will  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  marine, 
selection  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  personal  fitness  of  the 
applicants,  who  must  be  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years,  physic¬ 
ally  sound  and  of  good  character.  The  expenses  of  students  for 
board,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  will  be  borne  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment. - According  to  a  report  of  the  consul  of  Cuba  at  Puerto 

Cabello,  in  1915  the  Venezuelan  Meat  Packing  Co.  of  that  place  shipped 
to  England  1,020,223  pounds  of  REFRIGERATED  MEATS,  valued 
at  £8,200. 


